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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVES FOOD | | 


9 FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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CATALOGUES FREE 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1832 — 


TTR. M'DOWELL & SONS’ 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, AND SCOTCH CAKES. 


60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 60.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME ¢ PROFESSOR FREEMAN'S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


HIS STORICAL sears by EA, 


FREEMAN, D.C Modern History, Oxford. 
Four th Series 
TIMES. — 
is, aS every wi 
mental conce} ti 


R 
) 


Ne 


fessor Freeman's histori . work is never ephemeral .. There 
Id « xpe ct, the same thoroughness of treatment, the same funda- 
of the unity and continuity of history. wth the essays have seen 







the light before; all are w orthy of preservation in permanent fo 


SIR CHARLES DILKE AND SPENSER WILKINSON 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By the Right 


Hon. Sir CHARLES W. Dike, Bart., Author of ‘Greater Britain’ and ‘ Problems 
of Gre: ater Britain,’ and SpENSER WILKINSON, Author of ‘ Citizen Soldiers’ and 
‘The Brain of an Army 
TIM ES.—‘ A contribt 


study, and will reward it 





higher policy of defence which invites serious 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. BUTLER’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 


Now Ready, crown & vo, ¢ loth, 12s éd. 


THE HELL OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Edited, with Translation and Notes, by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, late Fellow of 
rrinity College, Cambridge. 
* * 
* 4 
TIMES.—‘ The completion of a work by which Mr. Butler has earned the 
gratitude of all students of Dante’s great poem. 


uniform with the * Purgatory’ and‘ Paradise’ already published. 


NEW BOOK BY HENRY JAMES 


Now Ready. crown 8vo, « loth, és. 


THE LESSON OF THE MASTER, 


d other Stories. By HENRY ]AmEs 


NEW eg BY PROFESSOR coi 


»w Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6 


PROBLEMS IN GREEK HISTORY. 


By J. P. Manarry, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dubli n, and Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Dublin, Author of ‘ Social Life in Greece, 
‘Rambles and Studies in Greece 


SIR JAMES FITZ] a STEPHEN 


First and Second Series. vo, 5S. each. 


HORA: SABBATICA. E ssays Reprinted 


from The Saturday Review. By Sir James Fitzjames STEPHEN, Bart. 

TIMES.—‘ The essays themselves are well worthy of collection and republication 
in a permanent form. ‘There is nothing ephemeral about the work of so diligent a 
student, so independent a thinker, and so masculine a writer. 

GLOSE.—‘ The style, in general, is pleasant; the knowledge by which it is 
informed is deep and genuine The essays certainly well deserved their rescue 
from oblivion. 

SCOTSMAN.—‘ Able historical studies 


NEW 7 YOK BY PROFESSOR RYLE. 


ow Ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTA- 


MENT: An Essay on the Gradual Growth and Formation of the Hebrew Canor 
of Scripture. By Herserr Epwarp Rye, B.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ripo 

Now Published, fcay , cloth 


POEMS. By Was e W ATSON, 


his | olumce ts in Substance mainly a Reprint of the Second Edition of 
W ‘or asworths Grave,and other Poems, with the a tdi of 26 Shori Pieces, 
most of which have already been contributed to periodicals. 

TIMES.—*‘ It i is true poetry ; its inspiration is genuine and individual, and its 
execution is full of various melody 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR S. H. BUTCHER. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE GREEK 


GENIUS By S._H. Burcuer, M.A., Professor of Greek, Edinburgh 
University, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of Unive rsity 
College, Oxford. 
TIMES.—‘ Admirable and scholarly. 
OXFORD MAGAZINE.-—‘The whole volume is delightfully fresh and 
readable.’ 
Now Ready, 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


KALM’S ACCOUNT OF HIS VISIT 


TO ENGLAND ON HIS WAY TO AMERICA IN 1748. Translated by 
Josep Lucas. With 2 Maps and several Illustrations. 
?IMES.—‘ A contribution of great value to the history of rural economy in this 
country. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: A 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. Revised 
after Official Returns. For the Year 1892. Twenty-ninth year of publication. 
Edited by J. Scorr Kertiz, Assistant Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society 
ATHENAZUM.—‘The ‘‘Statesman’s Year-Book”’ is the king of books of 
reference ; the best, not no of this country, but of all countries; not only the best 
for somé purposes, but for m 9st purposes for which books of reference are required. 
- + - On the whole a perfect work.’ 
TIMES.—* As indispensable as Bradshaw.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 











CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 
THE 
FORTNIGHTLY 
MARCH. 
nha 5~ ne sky etl ty oN 


Mr. Meredith in His Poems. By Professor Dowden. 
The Physical Insensibility of Woman. By Professor Lombroso. 


REVIEW 


The Russian Famine and the Revolution. By S Stepniak. 

France inthe Fourteenth Century —V. The Jews. By Madame Darmesteter, 
a of a Human Automaton. By Henry Blanchamp. 

J. K Ag jg won By Arthur Symons 

Mr. W. Russell on Irish Education. By Archbishop Walsh. 

The Pile of the Indian Population. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart., M.} 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 
THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. By W. H. Hudson, 


C.M.Z.S., Joint-Author of ‘Argentine Ormthology.’ With numerous Illustra 
tions. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘ Delightful colle tion of Essays, and no les 

charmir gly than pr yfusely illustrated. Ihe author, —— ly an ardent and 


( mplished student of animated nature has the fascinating gift of im parting 
to his readers the contagion of his own intense interest in the result of his sedulor 


and intelligent observation. . . . Strikingly pictorial language.’ 
H. DE WINDT, F-.R.G.S. 
SIBERIA AS IT IS. By H. De Windt, F.R.G.S., Author 


of ‘From Pekin to Calais,’ ‘A Ride to India,’ etc. With an Introduction by 
Madame OiGa DE Novikorr (‘O. K.’). With 31 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18: 
The Times says:—‘Mr. De Windt appears to write with perfect good faith ar 
candour, and describes the results of his own personal observation.’ 


FRANCIS ADAMS. 
AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By Francis Adams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 61. 
The Daily Graphic says :—‘ Marked by considerable originality.’ 
Cartain LINDSAY ANDERSON. 
AMONG TYPHOONS AND PIRATE CRAFT. By Captau 


Linpsay Anperson, Author of ‘A Cruise in an Opium Clipper Wit! 
Illustrations by Stanley Wood. Crown 8vo, 5s 
Black and White says:—‘Captain Anderson writes his story brightly and well 


and modestly, like a true sailor, and mainly in that good, compact, racy dialect 
the sea. which is like music in the ear of him who has once heard it spoken 
W.S. LILLY 
ON SHIBBOLETHS. By W.S. Lilly. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
The Standard says :—‘ Ability, research, and independence are conspicuou 


every page 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LOUIS COUPERUS. 
ELINE VERE. By Louis Couperus. Translated by J. 
‘T. Grein. Crown 8vo, 5s {This Day 
The Scotsman says :—‘A powerful study of modern manners... . The book in 
terests by its truth to certain aspects of Nature, and by an uncommon skill in the 
analysis of character. 
ARTHUR PATERSON. 
A PARTNER FROM THE WEST. By Arthur Paterson. 
Crown 8vo, ° 
The Globe says :—‘A spirited story, full of interest and vigour. . . Brings wit! 
it the breezes of the Rockies and the heats of the plains.’ 
The Nation ul Observer says:—‘ Mr. Paterson has produced a story which may 
iot be laid down unfinished.’ 
MAURICE JOKAIL. 
PRETTY MICHAL. By Maurice Jokai. Translated by 


R. Nisset Bain. Crown &vo, ss. 


he Glasgow Herald says: —‘A capital romance. ... Full of life,“and the 
haracters cleverly differentiated.’ 
te Atheneum says :—* Crammed with incident and adventure.’ 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


_ mm ie re er re —_—— 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


VARCH 1892. 


New Stars. By J. NorMAN Lockyer. 

The Settlement of Landed Property. By the Right Hon. Lori 
VERNON. 

Hodge and His Parson. By the Rev. ARNOLD D. TAyLos 
(Delegate to the recent Rural Conference). 

Italia non fara dase. By W. FREWEN Lorn. 

French Ejighteenth-Century Art in England. By bBakron 
FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 

Household Clubs: An Experiment. By the CouNTEss 01 
ABERDEEN. 

The Latest Electrical Discovery. By J. E. H. Gorpon, M. Inst. 
CLE. 

Repayment of the Metropolitan Debt. By ALrrep Hoare. 

Minor Poets—and Others. By I. D. Traill. 

Napoleon the Third at Sedan. By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

The Muslim Hell. By JAmres Mew. 

The Partisans of the Wild Women. By Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 

Some Social Changes in Fifty Years. By the CouNTEss OF Cork 

The French Newspaper Press. By EpwARD DELILLE. 

Famine Relief in Samara. By N. SHISHKOFY. 

The London County Council : 

1. Towards a Commune. By Joun Burns, L.C.C. 
2. Towards Common Sense. nd R. Ei. PROTHERO. 


LONDON : SAMPSON ‘LOW, MARSTON & (CO., LTD. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 
GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO CUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


W.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limitep) 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
aM BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, GHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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he v and signally opportune series.'—G/la 1 Evening News. 


* Books which are likely t e standard works on the subjects treated Van- 
hester Courier 


‘valuable ite vy Opini 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS or TO-DAY. 


Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, M.A., 


Author of ‘ The Industrial History of England. 

Merssks. METHUEN beg to announce the publication of a series of volumes upon 
those topics of social, e ons ymic, and industrial interest that are at the present 
moment foremost in the public mind. 

Each volume contains about 200 pages, crown 8vo, is bound in red cloth, and 


published at the uniform price of 2s. 6d. 


Ful i prospec tus on application 





The followine Volumes of the Series are now reads 


1. TRADES UNIONISM—NEW AND OLD. G. Howrii, MI, 
Author of * The Conflicts of Capital and Labour. 
‘The present volume is written in view o/ the lat er developments of Trade 
nionism, with especial reference to what may be termed the new departure in the 
organisation of labour.’--Extract from AUTHOR'S en FACE. 
‘ This new series has made a capital start. Nothing that Mr. Howell has previously 
written equals this little book in cogency and verve. —Manchester Guardian. 


2. THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. G. J. Hovy- 


OAKE, Author of ‘ The History of Co-operation 
‘ The object of this book is to explain co-operation to outsiders—the nature, 
growth, and extent of the movement. —Extract from AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 
“Mr. Holyoake’s bright, crisp style and thorough knowle age < of the more obvious 
features of co- operation render this book very attractive.’—Glasgow Herald. 
‘ An excellent ‘‘shorter history” of co-aperation. 4 thena@um. 


3. MUTUAL THRIFT. Rev. J. Frome WILKINSON, M.A., Author 


of ‘The Friendly Society Movement.’ 
‘ Nothing could be more opportune than this excellent account of the Friendly 
Socteties of Great Britain. Iti. s wrtttem by a me an who knows a grcat deal about 
his subject, and it is published in the nick of time.’—Manchester Guardian. 


4. PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Indus- 


trial Conditions of the Poor. J. A. Hopson, 
‘ The object of this volume is to collect, arrange, and examine some of the leading 
facts and forces in modern industrial life which have a direct bearing upon 
Poverty.’—Extract from AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


5. THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. C. F. Basrasie, M.A., 
Professor of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin, and Author of ‘ Inter- 
national Commerce.’ 

‘ This book has been written in the belief that existing commerciat ’ policy and the 

doctrines respecting it are best explained by reference to their history. —Extract 
from AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

‘An admirable little handbook of the commercial policy of nations: most interest- 
ing and useful.’— Darly Chronicle. 


6. THE ALIEN INVASION. W. H. Wivkins, B.A., Secretary of 


the Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. With 
an Introductory Note by the BisHop oF BEDFORD. \[ Nearly Ready. 


7. THE RURAL EXODUS: The Problem of the Village and 


the Town. P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. (ln the Press. 





METHUEN & CO.,, 18 ‘Bury Street, W.C. 





REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS OF 


WM. POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Used in the QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD for many Years 


a aaa 


The ORIGINAL and FIRST Manufactured in 
Great Britain. 








PAISLEY ano LONDON: 


POLSON & CO. 


Manufacturer to H.M. the Queen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of ’ Menous, 3 Edinbur me 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 18 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Hemstitched : 


WM. 








Children’s bordered 1/3) 8 
‘ =A dies’ .. i 2) B\8 5 | Ladies’ .. «. 2/trd L3 
‘Ea Gents .. be is) a cg. | Gents’ .. os 3/tX z 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, s/o per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
ards poe aftr; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
trong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/44 each. 

Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 io doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per dox 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11, Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (te measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Complete Patalogue, count 


NEW EDITION, Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS, A Study i in 
Stor By GEORGE ) e- 
Sea aen Came ted by the Author. W ith an Introductory 
Note on FERDINAND LASALLE by CLEMENT 
SHORTER, and Photogravure Port rait of the Author. 
‘One of the most brilliant of all George Meredith's novels.’ 
*Meredithians owe a debt of gratitude to the pub- 





Spectato? 
lishers for issuing this book.'—Review o Reviews, January. 
‘A desirable edition of a fine work.’—Scots man 
NEW EDITION OF CONAN DOYLE'S RI MARKABI I 
STORY, ‘A STUDY IN SCARLE1 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. od, 
A STUDY IN SCARLET. By A. Conan 


‘The Sign of Four,’ 


DOYLE, Author of * Micah Clarke, 
40 Illustrations by 


‘The White Company,’ etc. With 
GEORGE HUTCHINSON, 

* Few things have been so good of late as Mr. Cc onan Doyle's 
“Study in Scarle —MR. ANDREW LANG. * For sustained 
interest and dr: amatic situation it is better than anything we have 
the World. ‘A very clever story 





er re News of 


xu 
lack and Waste. 


crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE NIHILIST” Ss 


and Russia. B 


NEW EDITION, Just Ready, 


STORMLIGHT ; or, 


boom. A Story of Switzeriand 





MUDDOCK, F.R.G.S. With 2 Full-Page Ilustrati te 

GORDON BROWNE. 

The story is interesting and it is powerfully writtc! iler- 
ary Ht orld. ; 

Strong in atic incide: nd highly sensational ; the 
r ers inte ver flags tor a moment Vanchester 

trdian 

NEW NOV _ BY MR. HENRY HERMAN 


8vo sth, 65. ge 


HIS ANGEL: a Romance of the Far 








West. By HENKY HERMAN, a r of ‘A Leading 
l.ady, ‘ ihe Silver King,’ Piay) ; and Part-Aut hor ot 
! »yps’ Bible,’ * Ciaucian,’ “Gee Traveller Returns,’ 
etc. With Full-Page Illustrations by GEORGE HU 1CHIN- 
SUN 
lhe book is ex m first to last Saturday 
Revicu A spirite al American story.'— 7 mes. 
Z.. vigorou sly written, story, with a well-constructed pilot. — 
wa “arsicr Guaratiar 





Ni W WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF * DIPLOMAT’S 
DI ARY 
VAMPIRES. AND ‘MADEMOISELLE 
ESEDA. By JULIEN N, é of ‘A Dip- 
ymat’s Diary,’ ‘ A Successtu yn etc 
*A clever sketch of contemporary nners. Full of charm- 
ig touches.’—Morniny # ‘Cannot tail to evoke a Certain 
esoteric interest and adimiirath a my those who read many 
wels.’—Scorsmtar 


rown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 
A DEAD MAN’S DIARY. Written after 
is Decease. By COULSON KERNAITIAN, 

‘Itis an awful book, and either 
the man or woman be who can rise 
ultuous thought.’—Avening \ews. 
these pages.’— 


* A brilliant success.’ —G 
callous or brainless must 
from its perusal without tum 
‘We tind beautiful and appreciative writing in 
, and exceedingly well written.” 








Speaker, * Intensely interesting 
a ww of ACTICWS “ine ehnitely widens one’s outlook, 
mult — possibilities, and adds cubits to the stature.'"—Xock, 
iderful realism . Fascinatingly eloquent Mhiechall 
eview. * A new idea of he . St rikingl y realistic,” —Vanity 
air 
THE BOOK FOR AMATEURS IN CARPENTRY, etc. 


Demy 8vo, cloth yilt, price 7s. 6d.; halt-calf, 12s. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC. 


Being a complete guide to amateurs in Household Car- 
pentry and Joinery, Urnamental and Constructional Car- 
pentry and Joinery, and Household Building, Art and 
Practice. New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with about 
yoo Illustrations of Tools, Processes, Buildings, etc 
‘ There isa fund of solid information of every kind in the 
work before us, whi ch oui 5 it to the proud distinction of 
veing a Complete vade um Of the subjects upon which it 
treats.”--Darly Jeleyraph 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN 
SECOND EDITION 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh. Demy 6vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


VIOLIN-MAKING: As It Was and as 


It Is. A Historical, Theoretical and Practical Treatise on 
the Art, for the Use of all Violin Makers and Players, 
ge and Professional. Preceded by an Essay on the 
Violin and its Position as a Musical Instrument. By 
EDWARD HERON-ALLEN. With PHO!OGRAPHS, 
FOLDING SUPPLEMENTS, and 200 ENGRAVINGS 
‘A book which all who love to hear or play the instrument 
\ receive with acclamation.'’— Vorkshsre Post 


WORKS ON CHEIROSOPHY, By E. H. ALLEN, 
Imperial 16mo, parchment, bevelled, red edges, 7s. 6d. 


The SCIENCE of the HAND; or, the 


Art of Recognising the Tendencies of the Human Mind by 
the Observation of the Formation of the Hands. Trans- 
lated from the French of D'ARPENTIGNY, and Edited, 
with a Commentary on the Text, copious Notes, etc., by 
EDWARD HERON-ALLEN, Author of ‘A Manual of 
Cheirosophy,’ etc. WITH ORIGINAL PLATES AND 
EXPLANATORY DIAGRAMS, by Miss HORSLEY. 
‘Undoubtedly curious....It is not necessary to subscribe to 
the author’s theories in order to derive entertainment from its 
odd, out-of-the-way learning and anecdotal illustrations.’— Daily 
Vews. 


Imperial 16mo, parchment, red edges, 5s. 


MANUAL of CHEIROSOPHY. A 


Practical Handbook of Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy, by 
means whereof the Past, the Present, and the Future ma 
be read in the Formation of the Hands. By EDWARD 
HERON-ALLEN With ENGRAVINGS by ROSA- 
MUND B. HORSLEY. 
The Saturday Review says :— The author is to be congratu- 
lated on having published a concise and clearly- written guide 
to the study of a subject no doubt interesting to many.’ 


A 








London: WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO., Salisbury Sq., £.C. New York: Bond St. 


31s. 


Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s, ; half-calf. 24s ; full or tree calf, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


Relating to all Ages and Nations; for Universal Reference 
Containing 12,000 distinct Articles, and 120,000 Dates and 
Facts. Nineteenth kdition. Enlarged, Corrected and Re- 
vised to the Summer of 1889, by BENJAMIN VINCENT, 

Librarian of the Roys al Institution of Great Britain. 

From the /‘s»es :—' We see no reason to reverse or qualify 
the judgment we “expresse i upon a former edition, that the 
* Dictionary of Dates ” 1s the most Universal Book of Reference 
in a moderate compass that we know of in the English Lan- 
guage.’ 


IL.LUSTRATED STEELI 
ENGR AVINGS. 


In 3 crown 4to, volumes, handsomely bound, half-paste-grain, 


10 


SPLENDIDLY 


parchment sides, gilt edges, 48s. ; halt-paste-grain, cloth 
les, gilt top, "42s. 
OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: their 


Architecture, trom the Earliest Records to the 
Present Time ; with Special Accounts of Modern Restora- 
tions. With about 160 Steel Plates, Lithographic Ground 
Plans, and 150 Wood Engravings in the Text. 

A Cheaper Edition of the ork can be had, 
the Steel Plates are replaced by Coloured Reproductions, 
3 volumes, cloth gilt, 31s. od. 

* We have nothing but praise for the design and execution of 
this most interesting work. —Leeds / ames 
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in which 
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CHEAPEST! BOOK ON 'DOMESTIC MEDICINI 


Jey 8vo. cloth, goo l’ayes, 6s. 


THE DOCTOR at HOME, and NURSE’S 


THE 






Guide Book: a Practical, Ketiable, and Comprebensive 
Guide to the and Composi ion of the Huma 
Body ; the Natu *S ) lreatment of the Diseases 
to which itis umtenance in Health and 
Strength, and the of Lire; with Special Di 
rections respe 1s Ailments and Disorders of 
Childhood and Edited by GEORGE 
BLACK, M.B., I , Author of * First Aid in Accident 
and Sudden Illness,’ * The Young Wife's Advice Book,’ etc 
With Hundreds of I trations 
* Doctors will be the first to testify to = value of such a work 
as this City Pr Ay min work, in which much use 
ful information wili be found re ke y Tin nes. 
Royal vo, h gilt, 6d. ; half 2s. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 


A Storehouse of Instru n and Amusement, in which the 
Marvels of Science are expla ned i. ft illustrated by pleas- 
ing experiments and ps se ated and enlary 


from the French of GASTON TIS! SANDII R by HE NRY 












FRITH. With goo Illustrations 
‘The Book 1 be recommended as a rich storehouse of 
entertainment ar nstruction Athena@un * Science ts not 
only made easy, rendered absolutely delightful . A more 
fascinating book of Its Class we have never inct with Western 
Morning Nex 
THE COMPLETE WORDSWORTH 
WORDSWORTH’ S POETICAL WORKS. 
A New Editi andsomely printed on the best paper, and 
nicely bound In 6 vols 30S. ; half-calf, 
42s.; the CENTENARY ED fcap. 8vo, cloth 
21s.; the POCKET EDITION in 6 vols., cloth, 16s, , 
*The name of Willam Wordsworth is enshrined in the hearts 


of the English people, and no admirer of the I nylish poets can 
dispen se with his works. The present edition has the following 
sigh al iva antayes : It is ¢ mpiete, very relully printed fe | 
prepared, and is, moreover, the authorized editi 
by arrangement with the family of the author 





n, published 


PRAED’S. POLITICAL and OCCA. 


SIONAL. POEMS. Edited, with Notes, by Sik GEORGE 
YOUNG 
* Turn where we may in this book of poems, we come upon 
something bright, clever, and amusing.’— Sv, Famess Gasette 


MRS. BEETON’S | COOKERY BOOKS. 


THE BEST COOKERY-BOOK IN THE WORLD. 

Crown &\ tr nygly ound, half-roan, 7s. 6d. ; th gilt, 
edges, &s. 6d f-calf or half-morocc , 108. 6d. En okey 
Revi ed, Improved. Five Hundred and Fitth 


Ke: on np 
yusand 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSE- 


HOLD MANAGEMENT New and Greatly Enlarged 
and Improved Edition, including 360 Additional Pages of 
New Recipe nd New Engravings, or in all about 

! s ot Recipes and Instructions, 






1,700 Pages, with 1 
Hundreds of Engravings, and New Coloured 
Cookery Plates. 
*e* As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation 
Volume at any period of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s ‘ Household 


Management ’ is entitled to the very first place. In half-calf or 
half-morocco, price half-a-guinea, the book will last a lifetime, 
and save money every day. This New Edition contains nearly 
one-half as much matter again as the old edition 





Crown &vo, 670 pages, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
ENTIRELY NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


’ 
MRS. BEETON’S EVERY-DAY COOK- 
ERY AND HOUSEKEEPING BOOK Rewritten, 
greatly knlarged, and Improved 
Containing New and Valuable R en, New Coloured Plates, 
and Full-Page and other Engraving 


ENL ye ED, AND ape ages - EDITION, 


rown &vo, clot 


MRS. BEETON’S ALL “ABOUT COOK- 


ERY A Collection of Practical Recipes arranged in 
Alphabetical Order, 
Containing New Recipes, New Menus, Full-Page and Other 
Engravings, and Valuable Coloured Plates. 


NEW, 


NEW a. + a ATLY ENLARG ath EDITION. 


1 BVO, 300 pages, clo 


MRS. BEETON’ S SHILLING ‘COOKERY 


BOOK and HOUSEHOLD GUIDE, containing New 
Recipes, New Menus, Trussing, American, Colonial, Con- 
tinental, and Vegetarian Cookery, et« 
With New Coloured Plates, F ull-Page and other 
Engravings. 


Crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, 2s. 


On the THRESHOLD: Talks to Young 


People on Purpose, bg Manners, Thrift, Self-reli- 
ance,etc. By Rev. MUNGER. 
€ ‘Carries the reader on an kindling interest from page to 
page.’—/ndependent. 











Melbourne: St. James’s St. Sydney: Yorke St. 











g upwards of 8000 different warns, post free on application. 


HANDSOME EDITION OF 'THE POETS AT 


A MODERATE PRICE. 
MOXON’S LIBRARY POETS. 
WELL PRINTED ON THE BEST PAPER, 
WITHOUT RED LINES, AND NEATLY 
AND HANDSOMELY BOUND. 

EACH WITH MEMOIR, AND PORTRAIT ON 
STEEL OR OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Bound in cloth extra, bevelled, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. each, 

Mrs. Browning's Poems. 1826-44 J. H. Ingram. 
Goethe's Faust. Kayard Taylor's Trans. (Complete.) 
. Byron's Poetical Works. W. M. Rossetti. 
Shelley's Poetical Works. W. M. Rossetti. 
The Home and School Shakespeare. Bowdler 
Scott's Poetical Works. W. M. Rossetti. 
Hood's Poetical Works. W. M. Rossetti. 
Milton's Poetical Works. W. M. Rossetti 
. Keat’s Poetical Works. W. M. Rossetti. 
10. Mrs. Hemans's Poetical Works. W. M. Rossetti 
11. Longfellow's Poetical Works. W. M. Rossetti. 
12. Wordsworth's Poetical Works. W. M. Rossetti 
13. Hood's Comic Poems. 
14. Hood's Serious Poems. 
15. Praed’s Political Poems. Sir George Young. 
16. Shakespeare's Complete Works. |'arry Cornwall 
17. Whittier’s Poetical Works. W. M. 
18. Moore's Poetical Works. W. M. Rossetti. 
19. Campbell's Poetical Works. W. \I. Kossetti. 

hese Volumes inciude the Copyright Works of 
CoLeripGr, Hoop, KEATS, SHELLEY, WORDSWORTH, 
and other great NATIONAL Ports, and have | een most 
carefully efficiently Edited by MicHAEL WiLLIAM 
Rossetti and other capable Editors. 


CEASAPYEHE 


Rossetti. 


and 


THE 

PRACTICAL MECHANIC SERIES 
OF INDUSTRIAL HANDBOOKS. 
Seing Illustrated Guides to the various Branches of 
Industrial and ‘Technical Work, specially adapted 
tor Home Study and Self-Culture and Discipline. 
Demy &8vo, strongly bound in cloth, ss. each. Pro- 
fusely Illustratedwith Folding Platesand Engravings. 

1. The Building and Machine Draughteman With 18 
Folding Plates and 155 Illustrations in the Te 

2. The General Machinist. With 4 Folding Plates 
75 Illustrations in the Text. 

3. The Domestic House Planner and the Sanitary Architect 
With 16 Folding Plates and 60 I|lustrations in the 
Text 

4. The Stonemason and the Bricklayer. 

»24 Illustrations in the 


and 


With 11 Folding 
Plates and Text. 
STANDARD WORKS ON 
GARDENING. 
From 1os. 6d. to 1d. 


Beeton's Book of Garden Management. A Complete Guide 


to Gardening. Illustrated. New Edition. Royal 
8vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 
Beeton'’s Illustrated Book of the Garden. Crown 8vo, 
1,280 pages, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 
Beeton's Dictionary of Everyday Gardening. I\lustrated. 


6d 


8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 
Illustrations. 


With 


Crown 
All About Gardening. 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
The Garden; [ts Preparation and Arrangement. 
many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, od. 
Work in Garden and Greenhouse All the Year Round. 


Crown 8vo, 


With 


cloth, 2s. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Beeton's Shilling Gardening Book. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 1s. ; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 

How to Make a Garden. With many Illustrations 


Crown 8vo, limp cloth, rs. 

Aids to Gardening. With many Illustrations. 
8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 

The Garden and Its Work for Every Month in the Year 
With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, rs. 

Greenhouse and Garden. With many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 

Kitchen and Flower Gardening for Pleasure and Profit. 
With 100 Engravings. Crown 8vo, boards, 1s. 

Beeton's Penny Gardening Book. Price 1d.; post free, 14d. 


SIXPENNY SCIENCE PRIMERS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Neatly and strongly bound in cloth. Sixpence each. 
WRITTEN BY THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES, 
And EDITED BYG. T. BETTANY, M.A., B.Sc. 

A Series of Elementary Handbooks, written by 
Authors of acknowledged eminence in the various 
departments of scientific knowledge, and possessing the 
gift of imparting information in an attractive manner, 
suitable to all classes of readers. Each Primer is illus- 
trated,and consists of 128 pp., clearly printed in bold type. 


Crown 





Physiology. By the late Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., 
F.R.S., etc. 

Botany. By G. Bettany, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S. 

Chemistry. by rof. William Od ling, F. R >. 

Physical Geography. By Prof. P. Martin Duncan, 
F.R.S., etc. ——- 


POPULAR GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Handsomely and strongly bound in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d 
each, and with full-page Illustrations. 

1. Dicky Beaumont: His Perils and Adventures. By 
Arthur Lee Knight. ‘An attractive tale, attrac- 
tively told.'—Nottingham Guardian. 

2. The Heir of Langridge Towers. By R. M. Freeman. 
‘The scenes and incidents, exciting adventures, 
and rollicking humour make up a first-class story. 

Newcastle Chronicle. 

3. The Black Man's Ghost. By John Hutcheson. 

‘Anexciting tale of adventure and buried treasure. 
Told with spirit, and admirably illustrated.'’— 
Glasgow Herald. 

4. The Mids of the ‘ Rattlesnake.’ by Arthur Lee Knight. 
‘A tale of adventure such as boys delight in.’— 
Morning Post. 

5. Frank Allreddy's Fortune. By Capt. Franklin Fox. 
‘A tale of breathless interest and full of life and go. 

The Golden Land. By B. L. Farjeon. ‘Really fascinat- 
ing... . Enthralling in its picturesque descriptive- 
ness and fanciful vivacity..—WaAitehall Review. 
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NOTES 

In the House of Commons on Friday night a lively dis- 
cussion arose upon a private bill concerning the Corpora- 
tion of Belfast and a lunatic asylum. 
a prominent part in the fray, and feeling ran high among 
the Irishry. When this important matter had been dis- 
posed of, another representative of Belfast—Mr. De Cobain 
—was at last, and none too soon, successfully expelled the 
House. A motion brought forward by Mr. Herbert Gard- 
ner in favour of using village schools for public meetings 
of all sorts was received very cordially by the Govern- 
ment; but an ingenious attempt on the part of the Op- 
position to pledge it to legislation on the point was 
happily frustrated: Mr. Roby blurting out the secret in 
time to put Ministers on their guard. Finally, Mr. Bal- 
four introduced the Private Bill Procedure Bill for Scot- 
land, which is to be the precursor of a similar measure for 


Mr. Sexton played 


Ireland. 
immense expense of sending witnesses to Westminster 


The problem, how to relieve localities of the 


without imposing an unduly large amount of exertion upon 
members of Parliament, is met by the institution of a Joint 
Committee of both Houses, which is to consider if a pro- 
posed bill have conformed to the Standing Orders, be 
in the main a Scots or an Irish bill, and do not introduce 
some principle not hitherto sanctioned by the Legislature. 
These things satisfactorily determined, the bill goes to 
the Commissioners, of whom none are to be members of 
Parliament, and finally comes back to the Commons for a 
third and last reading, when it may be again remitted to 
the Commissioners with any fresh instructions that the 
House may please. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman was obliged 
to confess that it was a better one than last year’s; but 
its prospects are not brilliant. 





On Monday a long debate took place on a Tramway 
Bill promoted by the London County Council, which will 
bring that odious vehicle across Westminster Bridge and 
along the Embankment, and help on the spoliation and 
defacement of the town. Mr. Kelly pointed out the un- 
workable character of the scheme, but to no purpose, for 
the second reading was carried by a majority of two. 
Another defeat for the Government, the Opposition men- 
daciously calls it. Irish business was the only feature of 
the rest of the evening, save the reappearance of Mr. 
Gladstone fresh from the Continent. A long wrangle 
on the Irish ‘Teachers’ Pension Fund was followed by an 
equally long wrangle on relief works and light railways, 
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which drew from Mr. Balfour a most spirited and heart- 
stirring little speech, wherein he insisted that you cannot 
build up the prosperity of a nation on a foundation of dis- 
honesty. On Tuesday there was more Belfast Corpora- 
tion, involving more heated recrimination between Catholic 
and Protestant. Mr. Sexton is very anxious to see the 
minority represented in Belfast Town Couneil, but not in 
that of Liverpool. The Orangemen in each case, curiously 
enough, hold a contrary opinion. Which certainly seems 
to make for the proposed cumulative vote in the Local 
Government Bill, as Mr. Balfour was not slow to point out. 
Mr. Dixon Hartland would fain have occupied the even- 
ing in discussing the extravagance of the London School 
Board ; but the House was counted out. 





PaRNELLITE and Timhealyite combined on Wednesday to 
support an impudently dishonest Evicted Tenants (Ireland) 
Bill ; and, though the measure was rejected as a matter of 
course, they nevertheless carried their point to this extent : 
that they increased their hold upon their Gladstonian 
allies. Mr. T. W. Russell, who analysed the bill with his 
wonted care, declared it the most audacious ever presented 
to the House of Commons ; and Mr. Barton described it as 
an attempt to place a premium on illegality ; while Colonel 
Waring emphasised the fact that the principle of con- 
fiscation, formerly veiled, was now paraded undisguised. 
Like a skilful general, Mr. John Redmond threw the 
brunt of the fight upon the other Honest John and his 
companions—-who were hysterical as usual—though he 
showed clearly enough that he controlled the forces in 
operation. It was not till the Attorney-General had 
taunted the Opposition with its silence that Sir George 
Trevelyan ventured upon some platitudes about evicted 
tenants altogether beside the mark. Yet the Glad- 
stonians, including their leader, had to follow their Irish 
masters in voting for the bill, which was defeated by a 


majority of 55 votes. 


Ir is not often ours to agree with Dr. Parker of the 
City Temple ; but for once in a way he has hit the nail 
on the head. A comparatively short and commendably 
relevant letter appeared above his subscription in Tues- 
day's Times calling attention to the absurd attitude of 
certain of the Dissenters to the County Council elec- 
tions. What logical or necessary connection, pointedly 
asks Dr. Parker, is there between Nonconformity and 
County Councils? Nonconformity means a certain atti- 
tude of mind with regard to the Established Church. It 
does not imply any attitude of mind towards gas, or water, 
or tramways. When the Church is disestablished, he con- 
tinues, my occupation qué Nonconformist will be gone: 
does it follow that 1 am to change my mind about, or 
to cease to interest myself in, tramways or water or 
gas? By all means let a man who in religious matters 
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happens to be a Nonconformist hold the strongest views 
about those things and expound the same to the best of 
his ability. But don’t let him make a fool of himself 
by imagining that these views have any relation to Non- 
conformity as such. Excellent sense this, which only 
requires a slightly extended application. Dr. Parker might 
oblige by setting forth in another letter that the profes- 
sion and practice of Christianity are essentially compatible 
with the holding of diametrically opposed views on every 
conceivable topic of practical politics. 








A new French Ministry has been tinkered together: M. 
Loubet is at the head of it ; and, for the rest, it is little else 
than a new deal of the old pack, with the important differ- 
ence that M. Constans is left out. It is said M. de Frey- 
cinet feared that that strong administrator and impulsive 
politician would trump his trick to capture the President- 
ship ; and the whole of the Ministerialist crisis may be 
resolved into a clever and successful game to get rid of 
the Minister of the Interior. ‘The present Cabinet is thus 
more truly M. de Freycinet’s than the late one, although 
he merely keeps his old portfolio instead ot being Premier ; 
and hemoves back into the shade of the War Office, to make 
the better spring into the chair which M. Carnot will by- 
and-by vacate. M. Loubet has the distinction, rare among 
recent Prime Ministers of France, that he has had no 
previous practice in forming a Cabinet ; but he can scarce 
make a worse failure than the better-known men who have 
come to the front, each for a few months at a time, in the 
twenty-eight crises of the Third Republic that preceded the 
present, He is a Montelimart lawyer who has made himself 
useful in lobbying and committee work,and who stands well 
in the graces of President Carnot and the Minister of War, 
who have between them pulled the strings. The most 
notable of the new members of the Cabinet is perhaps 
M. Cavaignac, Minister of Marine, son of the General 
Cavaignac who played so prominent a part in the revolu- 
tion of 1848. As to the policy and the prospects of the 
new Ministry, these are as the fates may decree. 





ONLY one item in the week's news from the Balkan 
peninsula is important—the assassination of Dr. Vulkovitch. 
The Bulgarian representative at Constantinople, he had 
made a considerable reputation as Minister of Public Works 
while Alexo Pasha governed Eastern Roumania. He was 
Foreign Secretary to Prince Alexander aiter the annexa- 
tion of that province to Bulgaria. To his tact the pre 
sent satisfactory relations between the Porte and the 
Principality are in great measure due. Prince Ferdinand 
attended the funeral on Tuesday, and in his presence Pro- 
fessor Grupoff declared that Vulkovitch had met with his 
death at the hands of a Bulgarian, ‘ instigated tu the deed 
by those who fourteen years ago forced the rulers of Bul- 
garia to give the country its independence by signing the 
treaty of San Stefano. The murder may have had a 
political motive; but, as what evidence exists is conflicting, 
nothing more definite can be said than this: that the 
Bulgarian people is in a state of extreme exasperation 
against the unknown murderer and the equally unknown 
Russian agents who are supposed to have prompted him. 





Tue expected has happened in the appeal by the Bri- 
tish Government to the Supreme Court of the United 
States to arrest the order of confiscation pronounced by 
the district court at Sitka in the case of the sealing 
schooner W. P. Sayward. The Washington judges have 
seized, no doubt gladly, the opportunity afforded them for 
declining to go behind the record and to deal with the 
questions of international and public law raised by the 
British Government.. They decide that, as the owner of the 
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schooner did not raise the question of jurisdiction before 
the Alaska court, they are not called upon to consider 
whether Behring Sea is or is not a mare clausum, and 
whether a United States cutter had or had not a right 
to seize a British vessel in its waters many leagues beyond 
the territorial three-mile limit. Thus nothing of import- 
ance has been settled ; and, on the whole, the British 
public will be disposed to think its Government would 
have been wiser to have kept out of court, and saved 
itself a rebuff which the Irish-American voice will glee- 
fully represent as a defeat. Simultaneously with the 
judgment in the Sayward case, it is intimated that the 
representatives of the Washington and London Govern- 
ments have adjusted the terms of reference on the Behring 
Sea fishery question, and have signed the Treaty of 
Arbitration. 





‘Tue Canadian Parliament reassembled last week. Lord 
Stanley's speech referred to the ‘informal discussion’ of 
a reciprocity treaty between the Governments of Canada 
and of the States—which was postponed at the request of 
the American Commissioners, because the Canadian repre- 
sentatives, as we explained at the time, had no powers from 
the Colonial Office to negotiate a treaty. But the result 
of the discussion was to help forward a more amicable 
understanding on many important points: as the pollu 
tion of streams and the delimitation of the Alaskan fron 
tier. ‘The Behring Sea Treaty has been signed since the 
delivery of Lord Stanley’s speech, and now awaits ratifica- 
tion. The Government proposes in the coming session to 
deal with the beetroot-sugar question, to effect a redistri- 
bution of seats in accordance with the latest census re- 
turns, and to revise the fishing regulations. 


Tue clauses relating to the development of trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Canada brought out Mr. Laurier, 
who ‘ claimed’ that the country was neither prosperous 
nor happy: this Sir John Thompson promptly contra- 
dicted, arguing from the solid basis of figures. Mr. 
Laurier seems to desire that England should either pro- 
tect Canadian produce or permit unrestricted reciprocity 
with the States. But he and the rest of the Liberal 
leaders are discouraged by recent events, and are discon- 
tented one with another. Mr. Laurier wishes to retire : 
Mr. Blake proposes to return to public life. Everywhere 
the successes of the Government at the late elections are 
taken to signify distrust of Liberal policy and politicians : 
which may well be. For at last there is proof positive 
as to the facts of the Chaleur Bay subsidy. Some of it, 
the new Royal Commission has discovered, went to buy 
a country seat for Mr. Mercier; and some of it went to 
pay his household expenses. And not a farthing could 
be extracted by the Company, nor any Government 
guarantee for its bonds, without a handsome douceur to 
Mercier’s understudy Pacaud. 





DerpLoraBLeE news comes from the Newfoundland shore. 
A fishing fleet of small boats put out to sea in calm 
weather on Saturday morning from the north side of Tri- 
nity Bay. It had searce reached the fishing-ground when 
a sudden change of weather and temperature occurred. 
The thermometer dropped below zero, and a violent gale 
and snowstorm swept from the north-east. No headway 
could be made against the blizzard, and the main body 
of the fleet was driven down upon the south coast of 
the Bay, where ice-floes cut it off from the shore. The 
men were exposed to Arctic rigours for a day and a 
night in small deckless boats, and without proper cloth- 
ing or food. Some of them landed on the floes and tried 
to keep themselves alive by breaking up their boats and 
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burning them on the ice. By morning many had suc- 
cumbed to cold and frost-bite; by last accounts others, 
with their boats, were still missing. Altogether it is be- 
lieved that a hundred men out of two hundred and twenty 
have perished, and many of the survivors have suffered 
terribly from frost-bite. One fact gives some idea of the 
nature of their experience : thirteen dead bodies taken out 
of boats that drifted to Heart’s Delight ‘ were so covered 
with sheet-ice that they had to be cut out with axes.’ 





Ir is to be hoped that the Greek question has been 
settled for some time at Cambridge. ‘The party of reform, 
not content with the verdict of last October, raised the 
matter on a side issue: arguing that candidates for a de- 
gree in science should be exempt from the necessity of 
Greek, and graduate in Science, not in Arts. A grace 
was proposed to appoint a syndicate to consider the ques- 
tion of science degrees: i.e. to report in favour of the 
exemption. But many of the leaders of the science school 
(including some of those who had formerly wished to 
make Greek optional) were altogether opposed to this 
severance of studies, and the grace was rejected by the 
substantial majority of 154 to 105, in a congregation com- 
posed almost entirely of residents. Since it has been 
again demonstrated that the Senate is constant in defence 
of Greek, the advocates of change will perhaps accept the 
defeat as decisive. Curiously enough, this battle of books 
came up in another form at the same congregation. A 
proposal to make agriculture a regular subject of Uni- 
versity study by the appointment of University teachers 
was rejected. Cambridge shows no sign of being over- 
come by ‘the New Spirit, and for the present, at any 
rate, she is to be allowed to perform the proper functions 
of a University. 

Tue foot-and-mouth disease continues to spread over 
the Home Counties: and as four cases are reported from 
Edinburgh, with at least one from the North of England, 
farmers may make up their minds for a general visitation. 
‘The removal order is immediately applied to districts from 
which the disease is reported, but the matter has now be- 
come so serious that swine and sheep may only be taken 
from the metropolitan markets for immediate slaughter, 
and a general extension of the order to such neighbour- 
hoods as are not yet infected may be found desirable. 
This step might be hard for the farmers, But the time 
of agricultural shows is at hand; and the completest 
isolation is necessary to prevent any further spread of the 
breeder's worst enemy. Moreover, a temporary restriction 
which should attain so desirable an object as the extirpa- 
tion of the plague were well worth a trial. 


Or the virtue of the Stock Exchange there is no end. 
The Committee has recently taken exceptional measures 
to frustrate a ‘rig’ in the shares of an obscure concern— 
the Stanley Gold Mining Company. It is asserted, pro- 
bably with truth, that conspiracy has been detected ; but 
the public will be inclined to lay stress on the fact that, 
had the ‘rig’ been successful, more than one member of the 
Committee would have suffered. For in other ‘ corners’ 
the Committee has allowed affairs to proceed without 
interference. Hitherto, indeed, the Stock Exchange has 
been indifferent to ‘ rigs’: save in a few cases, where the 
loss would have fallen upon its own members, and then an 
opposite policy has been pursued. In future, however, it 
would be well for the ‘ House’ either to follow an indifferent 
policy in all cases or else to take more care over what hap- 
pens within its gates. At present almost anything can be 
done under the ‘rules,’ and this is not at all satisfactory. 
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LIKE MASTER LIKE MAN 


NOME weeks ago The Times observed that it was 
quite natural for Mr. Gladstone to go out of his 
way to attack the Duke of Devonshire because the 
Duke had done Mr. Gladstone a good turn in 1880 in 
not insisting upon his claim to form a Government with 
the support of the party of which he had been titular 
leader for six years, and—it might have added—real 
leader as well, except when there was apparently some 
advantage to be got by coming forward in that capa- 
city. After brooding for a considerable time over this 
hideous insult, the editor of The Speaker announced 
that Lord Hartington had, in fact, tried to furm a 
Ministry in 1880, but had not been able to do so. 
The Times, thereupon, by itself and its correspondents, 
declared that the editor of The Speaker was wrong in 
his facts and ungenerous in his behaviour: when he 
implicitly stated that his behaviour was a model of 
political chivalry, and that he got his facts from Mr. 
Gladstone. The Times thereupon said that Mr. Glad- 
stone had reached a lower depth of personal turpitude 
than ever before: when The Speaker printed an almost 
unprecedented number of successive leading articles, 
fuller of ‘ we’ than most eggs are of meat, pointing out 
about twenty times that the letters written to The 
Times by the editor of The Speaker were not printed 
in sufficiently large type, and generally calling] upon 
men and hangels to igsplain how anybody could pos- 
sibly be so wicked as that editor's adversaries were. 
From this welter of ‘ rage and imulation’ the follow- 
ing facts seem to emerge. In 1880 Lord Hartington 
did not, in any fair and ordinary sense of the words, 
‘try to form a Ministry.” No doubt one of his chief 
reasons for this forbearance was that he knew perfectly 
well that it would be of no use. Nobody in 1880 
imagined that Mr. Gladstone was capable of taking 
any place but the first in a Liberal Ministry, or that 
any Liberal Ministry not comprising Mr. Gladstone 
would be worth the trouble of asking politicians to join 
it. In the recognition of these facts by Lord Harting- 
ton there was nothing for any one to be particularly 
grateful for, but his subsequent conduct was what every 
decent man in the Liberal party was, and ought still to 
be, grateful for. Without making the least difficulty, 
he at once accepted a subordinate office in the Ministry 
of the man whom he had succeeded as leader years be- 
fore; and in that position he supported his chief for 
five years with a loyalty which was no doubt admirable 
in itself, but which must be an unpleasant recollection 
for the Duke of Devonshire at present. Now, when 
Mr. Gladstone and the editor of The Speaker are re- 
proached with a want of gratitude to the Duke, they 
reply that they have nothing to be grateful for, because 
in 1880 he tried to be Prime Minister—or, in other 
words, to prevent Mr. Gladstone from being Prime 
Minister. ‘The earnestness with which the editor gives 
expression to his feelings in his own columns must be 
seen to be appreciated. The fact remains, however, 
that in the broad and undeniable aspects of the case the 
Liberal party, and particularly Mr. Gladstone—par- 
ticularly also those surprising persons, including the 
editor of 7'he Speaker, who nourish the same feelings 
for Mr. Gladstone which pious Israelites entertained to- 
wards Jehovah—ought to be extremely grateful to the 
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Duke of Devonshire. Not feeling grateful, they make 
about him precisely those assertions which are most 
directly at variance with the facts. 

These circumstances appear to have surprised T'he 
Times. Accepting the implied statement of the editor 
of The Speaker that his information came from Mr. Glad- 
stone, 7'he Times made severe remarks about Mr. Glad- 
stone, and wondered—or affected to wonder—how he 
could have fallen so low. Mr. Reginald Brett went so 
far as to intimate that Mr. Gladstone could not possibly 
have been guilty of conduct so unbecoming to a gentle- 
man. Here we should be sorry to follow him, because — 
if for no other reason—it amounts to accusing the editor 
of telling a lie, and it is generally injudicious to accuse 
your adversary of lying when he is most likely telling 
the truth. But in fact there is nothing in the conduct 
either of Mr. Gladstone or of Mr. Gladstone’s pious 
follower which ought to surprise any one who has 
watched with moderate attention the political events of 
the last twelve years (to go no further back). Mr. 
Gladstone, says the editor of The Speaker—and we be- 
lieve him—has made a statement contrary to the fact, 
and of a peculiarly ungracious nature, about a person 
to whom he was under the strongest obligations, to 
whom he owed five happy years of office, and with 
whom he had carried on the game of politics shoulder 
to shoulder for many years. Why should any one ex- 
pect Mr. Gladstone to behave otherwise? Was ever 
a man thrown over in a more heartless way by an 
old colleague in whose faithful service he had given 
his time, his strength, and, as the event showed, his 
life, than Mr. Forster was by Mr. Gladstone in 1882 ? 
Does it not remain on record that when General 
Gordon had devoted his life to the service of Mr. 
Gladstone, that excellent person was quite willing to 
leave him to his fate—hemmed-in but not surrounded 
—until at last he was goaded into action by the per- 
sistence of his political opponents ? Compelled to do 
something for Gordon’s rescue, did Mr. Gladstone act 
with promptitude, or did he cheerfully acquiesce in 
the choice of the longest and most dubious route for 
the expedition? And when he was reproached for 
having enjoyed the performance of an entertaining 
farce (the work of one of his present political sup- 
porters) on the evening of the day during which he had 
learnt that hemming-in might be quite as effectual as 
surrounding, did he or did he not endeavour to shelter 
himself under the fiction that the news (which had 
filled all men’s mouths for twelve hours) had not been 
‘ officially’ confirmed ? Did he or did he not offer to 
destroy the Union, which until two months before 
no one had more strenuously or more eloquently de- 
fended than he, as soon as he thought that he could 
thereby establish himself in office? In small things 
his record is the same. After making himself the 
mouthpiece of a silly falsehood about a private gentle- 
man, he disclaimed legal responsibility upon the pre- 
tence that when you charge a man with wickedly 
pointing a gun at another you do not thereby neces- 
sarily mean a loaded gun. And with regard to the 
Duke of Devonshire himself, Mr. Gladstone in 1888, 
while passing in the train through some part of the 
constituency formerly represented by Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, took occasion to say that he ‘knew’ that if 
Lord Frederick had been now alive he would have sup- 
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ported Home Rule. All which things being notoriously 
so, it is a mystery how any one can affect to believe 
that there is anything Mr. Gladstone would not do if 
he thought it would better his position, or that of his 
party at the polls, by a single vote. For our part, we 
do not believe it, and we are therefore prepared placidly 
to accept the assurances of the editor of The Speaker, 
and to value his information as much as we value any 
other statement from the same source. 





‘ENGLAND FOR THE ENGLISH’ 

R. LESLIE STEPHEN has suggested the erec- 

tion in Westminster Abbey of a tablet in memory 

of the late Mr. James Russell Lowell. It is a generous 
idea ; but, as it seems to us, it has nothing but its 
generosity to recommend it. Of course, a precedent is 
found in the case of Longfellow ; but the parallel thus 
instituted, directly or not, between the poet of T'he 
Golden Legend and the brilliant rhymester of The Big- 
low Papers will not hold water for a moment. It is true 
that Longfellow was an American born ; true, also, that 
he lived in America and wrote of things and _ scenes 
American. But it is also true that he was really no more 
American than Walt Whitman is English: that, in- 
deed, in mind, in temper, in ideal, in choice of theme 
and habit of expression, he was so little an American 
that he was for many years well-nigh the most popular 
of contemporary British poets ; so that, when he died, 
his admission to the Abbey was not nearly so much a 
matter of favour as a matter of course. With Lowel] 
it is far other. 
wrote much good English concerning the men who 
had written it before him; he is widely remembered 
for his personal qualities, which were distinguished, 


He lived much in England ; he 


and for his literary achievement, which is at least re- 
spectable. But he filled no place in the public eye nor 
any in the public heart, and—putting generosity out 
of question—there is no apparent reason for admitting 
him to companionship with the great Englishmen whose 
place in the Abbey is of right. More: the work by 
which he is like to be remembered is—not English 
and imperial but—as nearly American and national as 
work done in America can be. It may be that even 
in America the several numbers of The Biglow Papers 
are less amusing than they were ; but it cannot be gain- 
said that they are, and will be ever, racy of the soil in 
which they sprang. It were strange, indeed, if they 
were not; for they were inspired by the bitterest 
and the most dreadful experience through which the 
American nation has passed; they were written by 
an American for Americans, in a very definite form of 
Americanese ; and they set forth with not a little wit 
and pungency, both delightfully American (and local) 
in flavour, the views and aims and ideals of one of 
the parties to a purely American quarrel. But that, 
we take it, is scarce a reason why their author should 
receive an honour hitherto reserved to Englishmen 
an honour, too, not many Englishmen have of late 





been deemed worthy to enjov. 

A correspondent of The St. James's Gazette will have 
it that to make this exception in Mr. Lowell's favour 
would probably help to develop something in the 
nature of an entente cordiale between the two nations; but 
it would seem that correspondent is of a sanguine, not 
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to say a visionary, habit. Putting away the reflection 
that to essay to conciliate the Irreconcilable were labour 
lost, and a most undignified proceeding to boot, it is 
fair to note that conciliation by such means were emi- 
nently undesirable, to say the least. It is notorious 
that, taken in the gross, the Americans at once detest 
and are jealous of us. As we showed last week, they 
are never weary of libelling our institutions and our- 
selves, of exaggerating our faults and denying or de- 
grading our virtues, of making the worst they can of 
our scandals and our shames, and of mixing insolence 
with ill-feeling in all their dealings with us that afford 
the opportunity. No doubt they buy—who used to 
steal—our books; but that is only because our books 
amuse them, not from any love of the land that breeds 
the writers of these books. ‘True, also, that they are 
not averse from sojourning in our tents; but that is 
because we find them individually rather pleasant than 
not, and do our best to make them comfortable. But 
it is true as well that, ‘in the loomp, they worry, and 
contemn, and snarl at, and injure us, as often as they can 
and as openly and as pertinaciously as they dare. So 
that the eminent Mr. Blaine is an American hero by 
virtue of his achievements in the elegant art of ‘ tail- 
twisting’; and the appointment of the not less eminent 
Mr. Egan to a post of a certain importance in the 
native diplomatic service was applauded by the nation 
at large, for the simple reason that it was known 
that, although the new Ambassador was addicted to 
the use of dynamite, and should then have been en- 
gaged in ‘doing time, his despatch was an insult to 
the ‘British Lion. Of course, the employment of 
explosives as a factor in practical politics is sternly 
discouraged within the bounds of the Republic ; 
but anything is fair against the despicable, hateful 
‘ Britisher.. Of course, too, it was just to put off dis- 
union and Home Rule that the Americans fought the 
bloodiest and fiercest war of the century ; but Home 
Rule for Ireland would mean torture to Britain, and who 
so ready as the Great American People to further its 
prospects, and improve its chances, and entertain the 
wandering orators that live by its advocacy? That 
this is untrue of Boston (say) and of as much of New 
York as addicts itself to the practice of the ballade and 
the cult of Mr. Rudyard Kipling—this is certain. But 
Boston is not everything, hub of the universe though 
she be; and literary New York is not even Boston. 
And it is a fact that the Great American Nation has 
vet to learn—even as the correspondent of T'he St. 
James's has yet to learn, apparently—that not only 
have we a past, which it has not, but also that we have 
a present, and therewith a highly respectable future ; 
and that in respect thereof it may excel us—if it can. 
No: the development of a kind of entente cordiale 
between ourselves and this ill-bred, ill-conditioned, ill- 
licked bantling of ours is not to be such a case of 
* Reciprocity—all on one side’ as the M‘Kinley Tariff. 
It is meet that there should remain some few poor feet of 
English ground that are consecrate to Englishmen ; only 
that, when some Eganite comes round and scatters 
dynamite, he may blow up none but English bones, 





nor ruin the ‘cold Hic Jacet’ of a simple citizen of 
the Republic whence he took his inspiration with his 
departure. More: the American is nothing if not 
superior, arrogant, superb, He has already offered to 
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buy the Colosseum. If, out of pure sentiment and a 
regard for the Fine Shades, we listen to Mr. Stephen, 
and even Lowell with Longfellow—an American, that 
is, who never wrote a line of poetry in his life with a 
quasi-Englishman who wrote many—what is there to pre- 
vent America from turning an isolated act of grace into 
the concession of a right 2? To follow this line of reflec- 
tion is to see our Dickens exhumed to make room for the 
mortal spoils of the sainted Howells: our Thackeray’s 
bust removed in favour of a terra-cotta of the eminent 
Mr. James G. Blaine—himself an artist in fiction (as 
Mr. Howells would say, a ‘ fictionist’) and himself, 





what Thackeray was not, a representative American 
citizen. ‘Which is absurd’? True: but it points the 
moral: that the Republic has Valhallas (or whatever 
she chooses to call them) and to spare, and that in 
Westminster Abbey there is no room for Americans. 





COUNTY COUNCIL ELOQUENCE 


HE Moderate Voter—the man who wants to see 
the administration of local affairs attended to as 
a matter of business—will have done wisely this week in 
London if he have paid the right sort of heed to the 
longer speeches of the ‘ Progressives.’ The after-dinner 
eloquence of Sir John Lubbock and the platform ora- 
tory of Lord Rosebery were good enough things of their 
kind. Sir John, who is an eminently respectable man, 
said all the things he ought to have said to his guests 
at the Hotel Metropole, after giving them what Lord 
Rosebery could conscientiously praise as a good dinner. 
Again, the worthy peer who represents the brains of 
the Lords on the Gladstonian side said exactly what 
was expected of him at the school-room of Bishopsgate 
Churchyard, and on other convenient ‘stumps.’ If 
you want to hear a noble lord patronising the Pro- 
gressives to an accompaniment of sniffs; if it amuse 
you to hear a member of an enclosed and privileged 
body making capital out of attacks on endowment and 
privilege ; if you care to watch a good-natured noble- 
man in kid gloves playing in a gingerly way the 
dangerous (and discreditable) game of aristocratic 
demagogue: then by all means read Lord Rosebery’s 
speeches. But neither he nor Sir John is of real ac- 
count. The second is about to retire with a profusion 
of polite thanks from the Council ; while the first was 
in this curious position—that he had promised, if a 
district elected him in humble confidence, to make his 
mind up whether he would sit or not. The Progres- 
sive Radical’s love for a lord is great indeed, and the 
lord knows it. But the decency or the cool imperti- 
nence of the baronet or the peer are a mere matter of 
manners. They serve but to save the true Progressive 
from appearing in his native absurdity. He is master 
in the long-run, and he is much more deserving of the 
ratepayers’ attention than either peer or baronet. 

To understand the Progressive, it is useful, if not 
absolutely necessary, to read his address to the voter, 
and his speeches when he meets the representatives of 
all the free churches in the Farringdon Street Memo- 
rial Hall. 
Fulham, has helped the Moderate to a real understand- 
ing of what this week’s election means better than fifty 
Lord Roseberys, noble spectacle as they would present, 
could do. His address, with its proposal to provide for 
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the expense of turning London into a Progressive Para- 
dise by taxing the ground landlords ad lib., by confis- 
cating the property of the City Companies, and by 
annexing the property of the * great monopolies *—that 
is the real thing. Its worth is made the more manifest 
by a grave statement of opinion that the County Council 
should provide the unemployed with good work at good 
wages, and—what should make even this a subordi- 
nate and trifling reform—insure the employment of all 
labour by the remarkable body which was formed to 
manage the local affairs of the capital. This is the 
real Progressive. But even this ‘ study of detail’ is the 
better for the evidence supplied from the Memorial Hall. 
On this auspicious occasion Mr. A. Spicer, J.P., ‘ referred 
with satisfaction to the policy of the Council during the 
past three years, and claimed that it had_ raised the 
standard of morality’: whereat the Moderate Voter mur- 
mured ‘ Rats.” Or at least we hope he did ; for if he 
didn’t, he may resign the standard of morality to the 
keeping of the well-beloved and deserving supporters 
of the Pruriency Party. The pronouncement of Mr. 
Spicer, for which he deserves much thanks, put the 
issue neatly enough. What the Moderate Voter has 
really had to ask himself is the question whether the 
County Council exists to do practical work—widen 
streets, build bridges, and so forth—or to bring the 
morals of London to the level of Little Bethel and Mr. 
W. T. Stead. 

Another aim of the Progressives was set forth by 
The fight, 
said the reverend gentleman, is between the classes and 


Mr. Guinness Rogers on the same occasion. 


the masses, and himself is on the side of the masses. If 
this by itself sound a trifle vague, the Moderate has only 
to take it with the address of Mr. Cornwall and the 
many other documents of the same kind now showering 
about and upon him to see what it means. The address 
of the London Trades’ Council will render him material 
From this he might learn that the London 
workmen are called upon to vote for men ‘direct from 


assistance. 


the workshops and factories, bond fide representatives of 
labour, who are backed and supported by the trades’- 
Mr. Cornwall, Mr. A. Spicer, J.P., the Rev. 
Guinness Rogers, the London Trades’ Council—these 


unions.” 


among them represent the forces against which the 
Moderate Voter has to fight. 
endeavouring to rule by playing down to the workman 
ratepayer; Little Bethel scenting filth in all things 
and Union secretaries pushing their own interests: if 


Middle-class ambition 


he hand our London over to these, he deserves what he 
will get. 





THE KAISER’S WARNING 
O-DAY week the Berlin correspondent of The 


Times telegraphed in this wise: ‘ At an early 
hour this morning crowds began to assemble in Unter 


5 


der Linden. 





The large force of The break in 
the despatch was ominous, and savoured of revolution ; 
but later missives reduced the demonstration to its true 
dimensions, which were those of serious and protracted 
riot. For, the censorship notwithstanding, there is no 
getting away from the fact that Berlin was for some four 
days the scene of certain characteristic excesses on the 
part of our old friend the Unemployed, his self-elected 
leader the mob-orator, and his camp-follower the rough. 
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Proceedings begin with the refusal of a Socialist 
meeting to disperse at the bidding of the police. In 
bravado, the orator suggests that the grievance of his 
fellow working-men be laid before the Kaiser; but 
when the procession arrives at his gate “tis clear that 
heads will be broken, and the orator, always careful of 
his health, withdraws. In all probability his dupe, 
the real unemployed, does also ‘ turn it up’ (in Ger- 
man) when he is denied the distinction of an after- 
noon call upon his Sovereign. And then the rough 
comes on, and more swo smashes windows, loots shops, 
and makes night hideous with howls. It was only a new 
edition of Trafalgar Square and the ‘ Bloody Sunday °* 
dear to the Radical headline-monger, but it was made 
of importance by the imbecility of the authorities. 
Plainly the Berlin constabulary must be officered 
by a set of dullards, who let themselves be taken by 
surprise, and then proceeded to underrate their enemy. 
The attempt to minimise the crisis by ‘ editing’ the 
foreign telegrams is thoroughly characteristic of the 
bedevilled official, and is like nothing so much as the 
effort to stop a mill-stream with a bung. Indeed, the 
only person that did not belie his reputation was the 
Kaiser: that unescorted ride through the street proves 
—what nobody doubted—that he is a man of courage ; 
also—what people are beginning to doubt—that he is 
a judge of emergencies. 

The moral is threefold: that Berlin breeds a pecu- 
liarly brutal sort of blackguard, which the Emperor's 
homilies have signally failed to convert; that in Prussia, 
as elsewhere upon the Continent, there is a considerable 
amount of distress, which is due to a wave of commercial 
depression after a period of industrial inflation ; lastly, 
that Germany had best take care lest she drill her soldiers 
and gendarmerie out of all flexibility and initiative. 
Further to press conclusions were hazardous, since the 
vagaries of the mob appear to have little or no connec- 
tion with the parallel agitation against the Education 
Bill. That, indeed, is journalistic and middle-class, and 
is in contempt of principles that do not trouble the 
working-man one donner-wetter ; Chartism and the Anti- 
Corn Law League were no whit more remote. But, be- 
cause the movements are isolated, it by no means follows 
Clearly the 
Kaiser has to reckon with sulky shopkeeper as well as 
The 


proletariat bravely and humanely ; but the bourgeoisie 


that two discontents make an enthusiasm. 


hungry artisan. And how is he meeting them ? 
with rashness and superciliousness. Instead of soothing 
the susceptibilities of Prussian Liberalism by judicious 
amendments, Wilhelm 11. has announced that the mea- 
sure of Primary Instruction is to be crammed down the 
Nay: the de- 
termination was promulgated urbi et orbi in a ‘ pi-jaw’ 


throat of the Landtag, codite que coiite. 


—to borrow from the school-boy—on grumbling, which, 
besides being gratuitously irritating, contained much 
that was—to quote again from the same source— bad 
form.’ The reference to the Almighty as ‘our old ally 
of Rossbach and Dennewitz’ might be tolerated from a 
Cromwell, but is common impertinence from a young 
man whose spurs are yet to win: even as phrases appro- 
priate to Gordon’s mouth become outrages on good 
taste in Mr. H. M. Stanley’s. Similarly, the intimation 
to those who venture to dissent from the Imperial will 
that (in Mr. Gladstone’s elegant language) ‘ There’s 
the door, and your name is Walker,’ was unpardonably 
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indiscreet, and if it were acted upon might produce not 
peace but solitude. On the other hand, those who 
have the good fortune to agree with His Majesty will 
take but cold comfort from the patronising admission 
that the Empire is growing from childhood into youth. 
Would that its master, they must think, would advance 
likewise : from the bumptiousness of hobbledehoyism to 
the suavity and reserve of manhood ! 

It is small wonder that there is consternation in 
Germany, and that Vienna shakes the head. For the 
tone of the speech suggests inevitably the pride that 
comes before the fall, and contrasts unfavourably in 
every way with the rare and cautious utterances of the 
head of the House of Habsburg. It may be, of course, 
that the Kaiser, reminded by the paralysis of Berlin be- 
fore the Unwashed that his power is but mortal, may 
think fitto cease from shouting ‘confidently and decidedly’: 
‘My course is right, and I shall continue to steer 
thereby.’ If so, all will be well ; but there is about him 
a restlessness reminiscent less of the Great Frederick, 
whose name is so constantly on his lips, than of that 
monarch’s father, the stark old bureaucrat and drill- 
sergeant who lives for ever in the pages of Carlyle. 
That patriotic tyrant did good in his generation, but 
his methods are obsolete under a constitution which sets 
forth (Article 27) that ‘every Prussian may express 
his opinion in speech, writing, print, or picture.’ Cer- 
tain it is that further experiments in mediocratism must, 
of necessity, accomplish a schism between Sovereign and 
subjects ; with the upshot that the Empire’s enemies 
will raise their heads again. Just now they are ab- 
normally quiet: the pall of famine lies heavy upon 
Russia, while France has but emerged from a gratuitous 
crisis whose one result has been the shelving of her one 
strong man: so that the manifestation of social dis- 
affection takes place at a moment less unfortunate than 
most, and would doubtless disappear before any mass- 
ing of troops on the frontiers of Alsace or Silesia. Yet 
the writing on the wall is plain ; and its interpretation 
is that ideals, however lofty, intentions, however praise- 
worthy, are useless—nay, are positively noxious—with 
an accompaniment of impetuosity and arrogance. But 
where is he that shall play Daniel to this Belshazzar ? 
Not Count Caprivi; and Bismarck, you say, appears 
impossible. But so, at one time, did Palmerston. 





A CENTURY AT THE ACADEMY 
— reflect upon the career of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

whose centenary was celebrated last week, is to 
deplore the decay of British painting. Called in 1768 
to preside over the Academy of Arts, he was the last 
Old Master. He still practised the grand. style of 
portraiture; and though in depth and majesty he is 
not comparable to Rembrandt or Velasquez or the 
greatest of the Italians, his devotion to a noble tradi- 
tion, his unfailing sense of beauty, his large touch, 
entitle him to a seat upon Olympus. It was his mis- 
fortune to experiment overmuch and not wisely with 
pigments, so that not a little of his work is the shadow 
of a shade to-day. But a faded Sir Joshua is better, 
as Sir George Beaumont condescended to observe, 
than a fresh portrait by any other Briton, and time 
has spared us masterpieces enough to confer eternal 
glory upon their author. He was neither a brilliant 
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colourist nor a strong draughtsman. Elegance and 
urbanity were the characteristics of his art as of his 
life. ‘Though he was curious in strange mediums, his 
touch was never tentative nor eccentric. He knew not 
the modern craving after originality, but was content 
to follow the example of the great rather than to yield 
to the spirit of reckless innovation. His criticism was 
as sound as his portraiture. The Discourses delivered 
at the Royal Academy contain many of the wisest 
words ever spoken concerning art. It was always hi 
ambition to inspire the students with an admiration 
of largeness and simplicity; to warn them against 
the example of such men as the landscape painter 
‘who thought the whole excellence of art consisted in 
high finishing, so that he once endeavoured to repre- 
sent every individual leaf on a tree’; and in general to 
induce them, while observing Nature for themselves, 
to emulate, not to despise, the distinction of the Old 
Masters ; and his life was an echo of his art. Suave 
and dignified in all societies, he was the chosen friend 
of Burke, Johnson, Goldsmith. The immortal Doctor's 
single charge against him was that he knew not how to 
hate ; and Boswell, who cared little for his hero’s friends, 
speaks not a word in his dispraise. 

The Academy established under auspices so fortunate 
grew quickly ‘to meet decay.” Sir Joshua’s successors 
are scarce known to us even by name. What place is 
West’s in the realm of art 2 Who dreams of Eastlake 
or Sir Martin Shee? And in honour of our own dis- 
tinguished President what shall we say save that he is 
an irreproachable representative of commercial art, an 
admirable after-dinner speaker, a man of some accom- 
plishments, the wielder of a style exuberant as it is 
inexpressive ? The first President was a sincere and in- 
defatigable champion of art. Being mortal, he had his 
preferences and his dislikes; but none was ever more 
loval to his profession, none more single-minded in his 
effort to serve its interests. Had his fine tradition sur- 
vived him, it were not ours to chronicle the perpetual 
dereliction, the constant jobbery, of the corporation he 
presided over. ‘The most sanguine of Academicians 
would scarce contend that Burlington House attracts 
what is most vital in British art, or offers encourage- 
ment to growing talent. No: it resolutely represents 
the taste of the dealer, the fancy of the unlettered 
plutocrat. It has no more commerce with art—save by 
accident—than Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. It is, in fact, as 
serious an institution as that other Académie, which ex- 
cluded Balzac because he did not wear a clean shirt, and 
turned a cold shoulder upon Dumas because he was a 
‘nigger. The Philosopher might find it fruitful to 
inquire why Académies, conducted by persons of reason- 
able culture and intelligence, are always ruled by a 
policy of interest and intrigue. In our own case the 
sin is the greater because, in so far as the public is con- 
cerned, the Royal Academy is an abstraction and an 
embodiment of all the Arts. Alone of official institu- 
tions it is superior to criticism. If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who represents the national finance, were 
to plunge Great Britain into bankruptcy he would be 
at once kicked out of office: and in like wise are other 
Ministers answerable to the country. But there is no 
Minister of Tine Art, and the Academy, sheltered be- 
hind its charter, might elect the crossing-sweeper at its 
door—it may have done worse—and fear not revision. 
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The century since Reynolds’s death has been an age of 
darkness ; and in the future there is little hope. Year 
after year the country cousins throng the rooms of 
Burlington House ; year after year the line is filled with 
splendid anecdotic work, which finds a fitting home in 
the Chantrey Room at South Kensington, in tie gilded 
‘alls of Sir Gorgius Midas, or (better still) on the biscuit- 
tin of commerce. Meanwhile, such art as is produced in 
Britain must be looked for in Paris or anywhere but on 
the line; and to boycott the Academy were only less 
hopeless than to reform it. We must needs make up 
our minds that painters capable of better things will 
still clamour at the doors, and waste their lives in the 
concoction of masterpieces destined some day to fetch 
large sums, and at least to find a home in a generously 
advertised British Luxembourg. The pounds—and 
the shillings too—will jingle in the Academy’s pocket. 
But at the least the honour will go elsewhere ; and it is 
some solace, when you contemplate the sins which have 
stained the Academy during the last hundred years, to 
remember that it once had an illustrious President, and 
that to-day, if there be lots of money made inside the 
shop, scarce one of the shopmen can achieve a solid and 
enduring reputation. 


HOW TO LOSE THE EMPIRE 

O ignore our national interests was, according to 
the late Mr. Cobden, the first duty of a Liberal 
statesman. ‘At future elections, he once said, ‘ we 
may hope to see the test of no foreign politics adminis- 
tered to the would-be representative of a free people.” 
Mr. Gladstone is still a Cobdenite, on principle ; but 
his followers have abandoned their Manchester doctrines: 
so that even the ignorance of Sir Joseph Pease may be 
taken as involuntary. Yet it was wise, perhaps, of Sir 
Charles Dilke to preface his treatise on Imperial Defence 
(London: Macmillan) with forty pages of apology. A 
knowledge of affairs generally is now rather unusual than 
strictly unpatriotic: but our good Philistines refuse to 
this day to acquaint themselves with things military and 
naval; conceiving, as Sir Charles puts it, that the dis- 
cussion of such questions promotes the growth of a mili- 
tant disposition. Also, they are sure that war, as being 
wicked in itself (and moreover expensive), ought—like 
other wickedness—to be unnecessary. But, in a word, 
though neither the Universe nor our Empire was builded 
of Clapham, yet these people have their votes, and are 

therefore to be persuaded into harmlessness. 

It is always pleasant to find Sir Charles Dilke 
preaching the first article of Toryism: ‘ that the main- 
tenance of- the services is a national necessity and a 
national duty.’ Still better is it to note him telling his 
Bumbles (quite in the manner of Sir James Stephen) 
that ‘sentimentality is a convenient cloak for a great 
deal of lax thought and moral weakness.’ But (seriously) 
he has written us a wise and an opportune book, directly 
levelled at the shopkeepers; whom he convinces as fol- 
lows. The British Empire is the dominion of the sea. 
The ocean, having been saturated with our influence, 
has deposited it wherever possible along its margin. 
(The metaphor is Sir Charles Dilke’s.) In fact, had we 
not been blessed with half-a-century of Liberalism, all 
the uncivilised coasts of the world would by this time 
have been under British protection. Which is un- 
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doubtedly a solemn thought. But, even as things are, 
the Empire is worth keeping: and Sir Charles Dilke has 
set himself to telling us how it may be lost. 

All through our hundred years of maritime struggle 
with France, there was only one moment at which 
our defeat seemed possible. 
a land war in a distant possession—while the Navy 
(that is) was hampered by our American require- 


While we were engaged in 


ments— Minorca was recovered and Gibraltar was be- 
sieged. A land war in India would offer to France 
the most favourable opportunity possible for contest- 
ing our command of the sea. The defence of the 
Empire. then, falls under three main headings, which 
cannot be dealt with except in their proper relations. 
As to the necessity for the primacy of our fleets, the 
protection of the North-West Frontier, and the re- 
organisation of the Home Army, there is no differ- 
ence of (instructed) opinion. 
as Lord St. Vincent's is our accepted naval policy. 
To carry it out, our blockading squadrons must stand 


Now, the method known 


to the enemy in the ratio of five to three in battle- 
But in addi- 
tion to the blockading or masking fleets we must 
have some sort of Channel fleet in reserve ; we must 


ships, and in cruisers as two to one. 


provide ships for our foreign stations—to remain abroad 
throughout the war; and we must have a liberal allow- 
To 
reach this necessary standard we require at least twenty 
new battleships and an indefinite number of cruisers. 
The success of the whole policy, moreover, depends on 


ance of cruisers for the protection of commerce. 


the maintenance of a good average rate of speed in our 
squadrons ; on the laying down of several additional 
cables with their shore ends in British territory; and on 
(above all) a rapid mobilisation. Finally, the efficiency 
of the French reserve makes necessary an increase in 
our personnel ; and the deficiencies of Woolwich Arsenal 
a trial, and perhaps the renewal, of our heavy ordnance. 
Whereafter we may feel that our communications and 
the Empire (with the exception of India) are safe. The 
position with regard to Russia is none too simple. But 
in any case we shall have no more expeditions to the 
Black Sea: and our Mulvaneys shall as soon march 
to St. Petersburg as to the moon. ‘The 
the south of the Caucasus to that of the Caspian is 
impossible, unless the Turks be able and_ willing 
to take the offensive. And to land in the Gulf of 
Iskanderoon or at Bushire is out of the question. ‘The 
Russian outposts, in either case, are too far from our 
base. Vladivostock, of course, is still tempting : but per- 
haps that may be left for the Australians to cut their 
teeth upon. 
enterprises is that they dissipate our strength. 
fail in India, no success on the Gulf of Iskanderoon may 


line from 


The great objection, however, to all these 
If we 


avail us; while victory there will set in our hand the 
Caspian and the Amoor and many things beside. Every- 


thing, then, turns on the North-West Frontier: the 
thousand miles from Kashmir to Kurrachee. If the 


boundary of 1888 is violated at the death of the Ameer 
(says Sir Charles Dilke) by a Russian seizure of Herat 
and of Afghan Turkestan, it will be necessary to keep 
four army corps instead of two ready for active service 
in India. ‘The Russians at present have three lines of 
attack : (1) by the Pamirs, the postern of our defences, 
of which Herat is the barbican and the Kabul-Kanda- 
har depression the ditch (this route, of course, is only 
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practicable for a small force, gradually collected) ; (2) 
by the centre, on the line of Balkh, Kabul, and the Khy- 
ber (here they would have a longer march than Lord 
Roberts's with an army six times as large) ; (3) by their 
right, through Herat to where we wait on the Helmund. 
From Penjdeh to Lahore is more than a thousand miles ; 
yet on this route we are more than willing to meet the 
Russians half-way. he fact is that, as things stand, the 
Russian advance on India, either by one route or by all 
three, could only end in a terrible disaster for the Rus- 
sians. But this is mainly owing to the length of the 
marches still necessary. The defence of India is an affair 
of transport. We may always count on having four army 
corps, at least, to deal with at the Russian terminus ; 
and their railways still follow their frontier. But if we 
lose Herat, their roads, stores, and forts are brought 
up to the Hari Rud. We must then occupy the line 
from Kabul to Kandahar, tunnel the Sulimans—and 
ruin India, 

It is clear that on every ground, political, strategical, 
and financial, it will be advisable to declare war the 
instant that the Penjdeh boundary-line is crossed. In 
the last and (after the chapter on the North-West 
Frontier) the most valuable part of his book, Sir Charles 
Dilke deals with the power of the Home Army, as at pre- 
sent constituted, to supply the two army corps which 
will be needed in India from the moment when we begin 
to concentrate at Quetta. But the Home Army requires 
more extended treatment. 


MORE BLACKMAIL 

“\N the twelfth of March a strike of colliers will 
( commence beside which the great strike of 
1871-2 was a mere crackling of thorns. Of its pro- 
bable consequences some are certain to be disastrous, 
and the others cannot as yet be foreseen. The ‘ coal- 
famine’ will not come to pass; for the object of the 
miners is not to choke the supply but to limit the ¢ out- 
put. None the less, the price of coal used for house- 
hold purposes will rise in accordance with the failure 
of the supply. In colliery districts, too, there must 
be considerable suffering, and the miner's ‘ comrades’ 
and ‘ fellow-workers’—the approved terms of endear- 
ment—in the iron trade are invited to a temporary 
period of ‘ clemming —not in their own behalf but— 
that the miner's wage may be maintained at a level 
which the state of the market does not warrant. There 
you have it ina nutshell : many shall shiver a-cold or be 
touched in the pocket to provide a quarter of a million 
men with profits to which they are not entitled. 

Since 1888 the miner’s wages have risen by about 
forty per cent. Himself has enjoyed a condition of 
Juxury recalling the happy state of thirty years ago, 
the golden age of the coal-trade. But the price of coal 
has gone down. "T'was the Barings did it. That smash 
quenched the demand from South America for iron 
goods ; it affected the railway companies: and what 
the Barings left undone Mr. M‘Kinley accomplished. 
For a long time the coal-masters avoided a reduction of 
wages. But in Scotland and in Northumberland the 
fall has come. In South Wales and other places, where 
a sliding-scale is in force, wages naturally correspond to 
profits, In Durham, only the other day, eighty thousand 
miners determined to resist a ten per cent. reduction to 
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the uttermost. The Miners’ Federation, which controls 
about three hundred thousand men in the Midlands 
and the North, took fright, and ordered its men a 
fortnight’s holiday, designed to force up prices and 
so to take away from their employers any excuse for 
lowering wages. ‘The plan looks simple. But, like all 
simple methods of fighting the natural laws of commerce, 
it will end in defeating itself. 

All this amounts to the establishment of a corner in 
coal. In some instances the masters, who have every- 
thing to gain from a rise, are willing parties to the 
bargain, because they cannot well forget that if the 
scheme should end in profit—as it will, in a few 
isolated cases—the larger share of that profit goes to 
their account. Other employers, especially such as are 
not free from the competition of the ‘ blackleg owner, 
since their gains must be regulated by economic con- 
siderations, refuse to fall in with an arrangement that 
cannot profit them, knowing that to fight the law of 
supply and demand is as fruitless as to attempt to 
overset the law of gravity. For a time the price of 
coal must rise; yet the corner—such as it is—must 
fail of its object. Sir Joseph Pease, who ought to 
know as well as any one, calculates that, if all the 
Federation men stay idle for a fortnight, as much 
coal will come upon the market as there was in any 
fortnight of 1889. Moreover, unless further measures 
are taken to control the ‘output, any temporary 
rise will be followed by a fall, all the heavier on its 
account. Numbers of the Federation men are disposed 
to follow the masters’ advice and work on: knowing 
that the strikers are obtaining benefits for the indus- 
trious and not for the idle. While the strikers them- 
selves, being no less thriftless than the miner of thirty 
years ago, face the prospect of poverty with little 
equanimity. Finally, in the last recourse the con- 
sumer will not give more for a commodity than it 
is worth; and the strikers will soon discover that, be 
they idle for a day of each week or a month of each 
year, their income will average in the end precisely 
what it would have been without any ‘ play’—and in 
all probability something less. So that there is no 
need to call, as some have done, for Parliamentary 
intervention. 

The action is futile enough ; {but the good Tory 
may see in it one or two subjects of satisfaction. In 
the first place, the miners have been good enough to 
explain that there is no necessity for a ‘legal’ Eight 
Hours Day. In a fortnight or so they will have ex- 
plained that the hours of work must be settled by 
market considerations. And precisely that portion of 
the public which suffers most has itself to blame. But 
for the encouragement of the small shopkeeper, spoken 
by the mouth of the Radical agitator, who cockers the 
Unions, this particular Union had confined itself to its 
lawful business of negotiation with employers. The 
demagogues who bawl to the ‘worker’ that he has a 
right to fix the price of his commodity find themselves 
blackmailed to the extent of half-a-crown a ton, in 
addition to being morally responsible for the madness 
of their tools. ‘The rich employers can afford to wait 
upon the turn of the market. And the silly public, 
which has encouraged its Tilletts and its Manns, de- 
serves no pity, excepting in so far as the innocent 
suffers with the guilty. 
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MODERN MEN 


SIR HENRY JAMES 


NHE office of Attorney-General to the Prince of Wales, 
in which Sir Henry James has succeeded the Re- 
corder of London, though generally considered to be in 
the nature of a complimentary appointment, is not a sine- 
cure. The holder of it has a certain amount of work to do 
as legal adviser of the Council of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
and the emolument attached to it does not amount to 
more than the fees which a barrister would naturally ex- 
pect for work of that nature. Sir Henry’s predecessor was 
at the time of his appointment an utter barrister of whom 
little was generally known except that he was the son of 
his father ; and that appointment was considered quite in 
the ordinary nature of events. The appointment of aman 
who was a good many years ago, and for a considerable 
period, the leader of the bar, who has been mentioned as 
a possible leader of an important party, and who would 
make a very suitable Secretary of State, testifies in an 
agreeable manner to the reciprocal esteem and devotion 
of the important personages concerned. 

Personally, Sir Henry would seem to have been created 
partly for the purpose of illustrating the word ‘ dapper.’ 
Since he has been in practice at the bar—that is to say, 
for the last five-and-thirty years or thereby—his forensic 
attire has been neat, his utterance precise, and his lan- 
guage well chosen. There is never any difficulty in under 
standing what he means. In the summer of 1875, when 
he was a Queen’s Counsel and a member of Parliament of 
a few years’ standing, Sir George Jessel succeeded Lord 
Romilly in the office of the Master of the Rolls. This 
caused a vacancy in the office of Solicitor-General, and for 
a long time no appointment was made, the vacancy serving 
At last it 
was made known that Mr. Henry James was the happy 


as a fruitful and interesting theme of gossip. 


man ; and the selection, if it aroused no enthusiasm, pro- 
voked little hostile criticism. When a few weeks later 
the death of Chief-Justice Bovill raised Sir John Coleridge 
to the post which he subsequently caused to be abolished, 
Sir Henry James and Sir William Harcourt were felt to be 
a not particularly strong pair of law-officers. They did not, 
however, run long in double harness ; and after six years of 
opposition Sir Henry James was accepted by everybody 
as the obvious Attorney-General, and, supported by Sir 
Farrer Herschel, might, by comparison to other depart- 
ments, be considered as the best constituent part of the 
worst Government on record. Sir Henry was during the 
whole of this period credited with longings after the Home 
Office and more strictly political activity. But when the 
next opportunity came, in February 1886, the Liberal party 
was cloven in two, and Sir Henry was on the right side of 
the fissure. Whether the Prime Minister did not share Sir 
Henry’s views as to the suitability of the latter for a 
purely political office, or whether he thought that a more 
splendid offer than that of a Secretaryship was necessary 
for the corruption of his ex-lieutenant, there is no means 
of knowing’; but what he offered him was the Chan- 
cellorship which Lord Herschell disgraced himself by 
accepting. Sir Henry cast in his lot definitely with the 
Liberal Unionist party, to which he has ever since done 
excellent service. A great deal was said at the time about 
his heroic magnanimity in refusing the chief prize of his 
profession ; and it seemed to be forgotten that Lord Sel- 
borne had done the same thing in 1869, when he refused 
a much more secure prospect of office, and stood out of his 
party practically alone, sooner than take part in the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. It is pleasant to re- 
member that,'as events turned out, Sir Henry’s self-sacrifice 
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was not wholly unrewarded. From the lowly point of 
view of worldly success, he has never had the least reason 
to wish to change places with Lord Herschell: unless, 
indeed, he happens to covet the post of Captain (or what- 
ever the proper title is) of Deal Castle. 

As may have been gathered from the foregoing brief 
note of Sir Henry James’s public career, his strength lies 
rather in skilful management than in heroic force. He is 
neat, quick, and alert. When he has to deliver himself of 
platitudes he can do so clearly, forcibly, and with a reason- 
able amount of dignity. He is a good cross-examiner, 
especially when he has to deal with a liar, and is getting 
the better of him. The unanswerable questions come 
out pat—sharply and heavily ; and every one realises how 
unanswerable they are. So with his speeches: he can 
vituperate a witness who has made an exhibition of him- 
self, or a person who ought to be a witness but is not, in 
the most effective style. Where he shines is in the con- 
duct of a winning case. When judge, jury, and spectators 
are with him, he is first-rate. He is less remarkable when 
the work is against collar. He is not the man you would 
choose as an example of how to fight a losing battle. It 
must not be supposed that this amounts to saying that Sir 
Henry is lacking in any of the qualities proper to the 
But the 


faculties of winning brilliantly and of either winning against 


composition of an honest and courageous person. 


great odds or losing after valiant resistance are ditlerent, 
and often are not to be found in the same man. One 
could mention men who will fight magnificently when the 
fight is of the nature of a forlorn hope, and who scramble 
through to victory anyhow when fortune favours them, 
One should not allow one’s admiration of the qualities 
they display in the former circumstances to blind one to 
the fact that they do considerable injury to their own 
side in the latter. To be able to win in thoroughly good 
form—to take full advantage of favourable cireumstances— 
is an excellent thing ; and this, rather than its correlative, 
is the special excellence of Sir Henry James. These pro- 
positions will be accepted by any impartial and competent 
observer of Sir Henry's professional practice. ‘They suffi- 
ciently explain his great advance in public estimation as 
a politician and a speaker since he has been a supporter of 
the Unionist Government. 

One point in Sir Henry James's character which should 
not be overlooked is that he has always shown a certain 


An 


example of this is that for a considerable time he made him- 


independence of opinion upon particular subjects. 


self conspicuous as an opponent of proposals to conter the 
parliamentary franchise upon women. He shared the very 
common opinion that such proposals are foolish, noxious, 
and often dishonest, but did not share the almost equally 
common reluctance to come forward and appoint himself 
to the discharge of what after all is everybody's business, 
In these days of votes, deputations, caucuses, and the like, 
it requires some courage to identify oneself as the op- 
ponent of a fad, because it is a bad fad, and because no 
one else seems particularly anxious to give offence to its 
supporters by opposing it. This Sir Henry James did, 
and this should be remembered when his preference for 
winning sides in the abstract is recorded. In the same 
way, he never faltered about Home Rule: although he lost 
an opportunity of doing good service to his country, and 
indeed (though that is of no consequence) to the civilised 
world, when, as Attorney-General, he did not insist upon 
trying the Irish-American dynamiters for treason (which 
Mr. 


making his annual ‘temperate’ speech), but prosecuted 


would have saved John Redmond the trouble of 


them under the ridiculous Treason-Felony Act passed in 
the sentimental times before the Crimean War. However, 
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a reversion to the sounder practice of an earlier date 
might perhaps have required some originality of mind 
or of purpose, and Sir Henry James is nothing if not 
unoriginal. Genius, we are always being told, is a mild 
form of insanity, and Sir Henry James is a thoroughly 
sane, sober, well-conducted Englishman, thoroughly under 
his own control. You may almost always foretell with 
accuracy what, under given circumstances, he will do or 
say ; and it will almost always be a very suitable thing 


to say or do. 





ARISTOPHANES AT OXFORD 


T were as idle to praise Aristophanes as to speak ill 
of the Elgin Marbles. Out of a barbarous archaism 

the author of the Frogs created, like Phidias, a superb 
convention, which has not served as a model for all time 
merely because the genius of its inventor has never been 
repeated. In his day there was no chatter of the literary 
drama. Not then had the manager and carpenter con- 
spired to divorce literature from the stage. And Aristo- 


phanes is deathless because he was not only a master of 


his craft but a finished humourist and an artist in words to 
boot. His was the comedy not of manners but of criticism. 
He did not seek to draw character nor to mirror—directly 
—the customs of his age. Satire was his weapon of attack, 
and he rode a-tilt at the political and social follies of his 
contemporaries with so large a sense of fun and so broad 
a spirit of humanity that, though Athens and the empire 
for which his bravest fights were fought have long since 
passed into the night, his wit may still amuse, his philo- 
sophy may still inspire. For, indeed, his assaults were 
never personal. As in Cleon he attacked not the leather- 
seller but demagogic agitation, so in Euripides he ridiculed 
not the author of A/cesiis but the essence of what we have 
since learned to call Ibscenity. 

Presented last week in Oxford, the Frogs was produced 
for the first time in the year 405 B.c., when Athens was 
hastening to decay. <A year before the defeat of the 
Spartans at Arginuse, and the total destruction of the 
But the 
victory was rendered of small account, because the Athe- 


hostile fleet, had filled her with fresh hope. 


nian Admirals failed to rescue the sailors who were 
clinging to the wrecks or to restore the bodies of the 
dead to their townships; so the Admirals were con- 
demned to die, while the slaves who helped them to 
triumph were enfranchised. To these melancholy events 
Aristophanes constantly refers in the Frogs, and criticises 
—in the Parabasis—the whole situation with merciless 
acerbity. If proof were needed of the extraordinarily 
esthetic temperament of the Athenians, the reception of 
this play would afford it abundantly. The Frogs contains 
a powerful indictment of the popular government; yet 
not only was it awarded the first prize, but it was ordered 
to be played a second time—a compliment well-nigh with- 
out precedent. The main episode of the play is the ad- 
mirably conceived contest between A‘schylus and Euripides 
for the Throne of Tragedy in the Lower World, which in 
spite of banter and exaggeration remains a masterpiece of 
literary criticism ; but even here politics are permitted to 
invade the province of literature, and the poets must 
pronounce their sentiments concerning Alcibiades before 
Dionysus awards the palm. 

Some years since, when the Clouds was performed at 
Cambridge with admirable taste and discretion, it was 
proved that Aristophanes was perfectly adapted for pre- 
sentation on the modern stage. And if the Oxford Com- 
mittee had been as wise in its performance as in its 
choice, it would only be our duty to record our gratitude. 
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The Frogs, indeed, is packed with humourous situations, 
and sparkles with quips. The action never flags, and 
there is not a scene beyond the comprehension of the 
passman who should take the trouble to read his text be- 
forehand. But at Oxford a method of acting was adopted 
which made much of the play wearisome and even vulgar. 
The scenery was simple and picturesque ; the chorus was 
perfectly drilled, and sang with accuracy and feeling ; the 
ensemble was often admirable; and everything had been well 
had not the energy of the amateurs inspired them one and 
all to travesty their parts. The performance of a Greek 
play must ever be the result of compromise. For tragedy 
Racine and the Comédie Francaise give us the norm. 
But how to present the older comedy? Archexologic 
exactitude is impossible. In the first place, our knowledge 
of the ancient stage is imperfect ; and even in the time of 
Aristophanes the archaic tradition still held. The comic 
actor still wore the phallus—though Aristophanes in the 
Clouds claims to have discouraged the ancient practice— 
and had his paunch bombasted out after the manner of 
the modern ‘ knockabout artiste.’ Such eccentricities were 
sanctioned in Athens only by custom, and it would be 
lamentable pedantry to plead for them. But there should 
be some faint recognition of the ancient spirit. No doubt 
in the original presentation of the Frogs much action and 
a certain amount of ‘business’ were permitted. At Oxford, 
however, the whole drama was frankly interpreted in the 
spirit of the music-hall. The actors, doubtless stage-struck 
on their first appearance, played one against the other 
with uproarious energy. Why they spoke their lines in 
Greek, when their antics demanded the accent of the ’Arry, 
is still a mystery. The gentleman who filled the part of 
Dionysus created an entirely new character out of his 
head. It was his pleasant humour to assume the gait 
and carriage of a whipped and clumsy school-girl. No 
doubt the fun was intentional, but it was altogether out 
of place, and came near to bringing what should have been 
a serious performance into contempt. The ‘business’ 
throughout was calculated to excite the envy of the 
Two Macs; and when Dionysus exhibited a penny toy 
and sat in Charon’s boat after the fashion of the comic 
freshman, you felt that the Oxford Theatre could not 
readily be surpassed for cheapness of effect. And what 
shall be said of Heracles, who was like nothing so much 
as an ogre with a catarrh? And what of Euripides, 
who might have been a satellite from the Independent 
Theatre ? 

Had it been the purpose of the O. U. D.S. to burlesque 
the manner of ancient comedy, reproach would be inap- 
posite. But then it should have adapted its author freely 
and frankly in English, stuffed the text with modern allu- 
sions, introduced the festive song and dance, and fascinated 
an academic society with the performance of a fire-new 
topical burlesque. Surely Oxford— that ‘home of lost 
causes ’—may still boast a ‘movement’ or two worthy the 
wit of comic opera. Would not Pluto appear gloriously as 
a Proctor—a Proctor robbed of his only bull-dog ? and if 
the University lack an schylus, does not a distinguished 
Euripides dwell in Brasenose? Then, too, if only the 
good Oxonians had given a rein to their fancy, what admir- 
able sport had been extracted from Charon and his ferry! 
And who so fitted to represent Dionysus searching Hell 
through for a poet as Mr. H. D. Traill on the track of 
the harmless ‘Minor’? But taste was lacking on the one 
hand, courage on the other. The performance was too 
preposterous for Aristophanes, too pompous for original 
burlesque. As we were bored to witness, so we grieve to 
remember. But at least it enforces the old lesson that 
to put new wine into old bottles is to spoil both. 
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OUR VILLAGE 


UR village is on the north-east coast of Scotland. The 
only eminences in the surrounding country are 
walls and fences. A tradition lingers among the elder 
folk of three trees in the manse garden. Lightning must 
have struck them into the bowels of the earth, for there 
is no trace of them now. Yet variety enough of motion 
and sound and colour we have in the sea, which beats 
upon the street-wall, and sends showers of spray over the 
house-gables. ‘Grey and cold, strangers say of our vil- 
lage. ‘Cold!’ we reply: ‘that is just as one feels it ; we 
don’t. And as to greyness, are there not green blinds in 
every second window, and in the gardens wall-flowers, 
currant-bushes, and hardy roses, red and white ?’ 

People are just as slow to appreciate the character of 
our folk as to see the beauties of the place. The east 
wind—or it may be the roar of the ocean—keeps us quiet. 
Certain it is we never speak—just to tell the hour, as the old 
play hasit. A shake of the head ora peculiar movement of 
the hand makes up our small talk, our greetings in the 
street, and such-like. The minister is the wonder of the 
and 





place, who can speak for three-quarters of an hour 
not commit himself to anything. ‘There’s nae gettin’ 
haud o’ him,’ says Dottie, our veteran fisherman ; ‘ an’ it’s 
no for want o’ gabbing either’: whence it appears that 
one who talks much deserves to be ‘ caught, and gutted 
like a herring too, 

Buckie’s remark to the minister, who showed him a 
trick he had of cleaning his tobacco-pipe, was not without 
a second application : ‘ Fat’s the guid o’ that? I’ve a 
suction o my ain that draws a’thing through.’ Once in a 
way a travelling evangelist, or a flying detachment of the 
‘Army, comes to the village. They depart wiser and leave us 
no better. ‘They micht at ony rate shake the dust aff their 
feet, said Dottie—which was a clumsy satire on uncleanly 
professors of evangelical religion. We are emotional enough 
people, too, on oceasion. When a wild nor’-easter blows, 
and the boats are homeward bound from the fishing- 
ground, the jetty is crowded, and a shriek from a woman, 
or a deep, guttural sound of anxiety or relief from a man, 
tells of the sympathy that lies behind our settled faces aud 
stiff manners. And when sickness is in the village the 
kindness of our attention is equalled only by its absurdity. 
Thus, Podgy put to sea in a violent storm to get a cod-fish 
for a dying girl. One should have seen him stride along 
the street, dropping sea-water from every extremity of 
his body, and swinging a huge cod-fish in each hand, and 
then creep on his knees up the outside stairs that led to 
her door. The girl was past eating—cod-fish. Her last 
smile was for Podgy, who descended the stairs on his feet, 
cursing the head-wind. 

We have no amusements in our village. If the truth is 
to be told, ‘ coortin’’ is the resource of the leisure hour. 
As Miss Betsy, our maiden autocrat, is fond of repeat- 
ing, ‘ Nae suner has a lassie droppit her coaties ower her 
garters but she’ll hae a man.’ The courting is gone 
through, like all else, with economy of speech. It is 
‘ Jeannie, wull ye hae me?’ and it is ‘ Ay, Jock, mebbe,’ 
and the thing is done. ‘Mebbe’ is the only coquetry 
allowed. A bargain is a bargain in women or in fish. We 
rush into marriage with little thought, and have time for 
less thinking afterwards. 

So we live in our village; and when one dies he is 
carried by his comrades to the churchyard on the cliff. 
We mourn not overmuch for him, nor hope. A small 
slate is put upon his grave with his tee-name thereon : 
Buckie, or Dottie, or Podgy, as the case is. There is no 
text carved, nor cross, nor any such Papistries. We have 
friends lying under the sea yonder who, for aught we 
know, are nowise the worse wanting these. 
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ROCHESTER 


: i a certain order of mind the contemplation of a 

laborious and useful life, ending full of years and 
deserved honours, though that life be coloured by com- 
manding abilities, has less of attraction in it than the 
memory of a genius on whom, after a brief period of fitful 
dazzling, the gods have put the seal of their love. ‘Tis 
odd, then, that Rochester, who died in his thirty-fourth 
year, confessed pre-eminent in wit by the universal judg- 
ment of his time, and eulogiseds for it by a critic so anti 
pathetic to his failings as Dr. Johnson—Rochester, the 
brilliant blackguard, the hero of so many adventures 
desperately wicked—should be known to most readers 
to-day only for a couple of moderate epigrams on Charles 
the Second. His coarseness occurs at once to your mind ; 
but that can be matched in many a well-known author—in 
Catullus, for example, read in schools and furnished with 
one of the most elaborate and learned commentaries in 
the record of English scholarship. In the matter of cir- 
cumstantial excursions on forbidden ground Rabelais beats 
him to nothingness. Not mere coarseness is the reason, 
but the fact that Rochester chooses almost invariably as 
his material subjects whose mention is offensive to our 
manners. Had he but smeared a page with ribaldry here 
and there, a common pair of scissors had secured him per- 
manence. But in truth—be it that an obsession of such 
things was the cause, or an enjoyment of amused depre- 
cation, or (but this is not likely) a lower pride in his daring 
—effects and motives on which we have agreed to silence 
are his usual themes; so that if you remove the coarse- 
ness you leave nothing behind—or rather his poem upon 
Nothing (and one or two more), which Johnson calls his 
strongest effort. There one may suppose, with deference, 
that the Doctor was misled by his chaste mind ; for, in 
spite of some well-sounding lines, the thing is but a frigid 
result of easy ingenuity. It is rather in some of his least 
fastidious attempts that you find exceeding good wit, 
sense, and pungency ; that terrible mock-tragedy of his 
—(if his it be ; and, though he said it was not, few will 
believe him)—is in more than one sense of the word 
Aristophanic ; and should there come a time when all 
natural things shall be free of mysterious evil and re- 
proach, so that pruriency shall be impossible and coarse- 
ness motiveless, a time when—most like it will never be 
—all fields shall be playgrounds for art without exception, 
then the dog will have his day. For ‘in all his works, 
says Johnson, ‘there is spriteliness and vigour, and every- 
where may be found tokens of a mind which study might 
have carried to excellence.’ It is not, of course, merely a 
tolerance which will allow any subject to be mentioned 
that is required of him who would read this author, but 
one which will grant any subject to laughter and gibes ; 
an absolute equality of subjects must be premised. Now 
and again there is a note of self-mocking pathos, and some- 
times of a swva indignatio that reads curiously real, as in 
the Satire on Charles, ‘for which he was banished the 
Court.’ And in some of his attacks on his enemies there 
is a quite refreshing power of abuse. But do not run to 
read Rochester, for he is beyond all conception ribald. 
By the way, he is hard to get at, and the authenticity of 
some of the poems even in the early editions is doubtful. 
Even in his own day, says Bishop Burnet, anything extra- 
ordinary in the way of satire was laid at his door. 

The man’s life is of more interest than his writings. 
Even his friends in those merry times deplored his ex- 
cesses. In preaching his funeral sermon, a sort of com- 
position not over exact as a rule, the worthy clergyman 
remarks: ‘From the breasts of his Mother, the University, 
he first sucked those Perfections of Wit, Eloquence, and 
Poetry, which afterwards, by his own corrupt Stomach, o 
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some ill Juices after, were turned into Poison, to himself 
and others.’ St.-Evremond, in that letter to the Duchess 
of Mazarine in which he places Rochester above Boileau 
as ‘nearest the ancients in Satire,’ yet, remarking that he 
was born in the year of Charles the First’s martyrdom, 
adds the unkind reflection: ‘The King was fitter for the 
World to which he went from the Scaffold, than his 
Lordship for that he entered into from his Mother's 
Womb.’ As for our friends Evelyn and Pepys, the one 
calls him ‘a very prophane wit,’ the other ‘ an idle rogue.’ 
(You may dig out of the last-named gossip a story, to be 
found in no memoir, of how my lord ran away with and 
married Mistress Mallet, ‘the great beauty and fortune of 
the North.’) And Johnson finishes him with eustomary 
thunder: ‘Thus in a course of drunken gaiety and gross 
sensuality, with intervals of study perhaps yet more 
criminal ’—surely that is passing hard—‘ with an avowed 
contempt of all decency and order, a total disregard to 
every moral and a resolute denial of every religious obli- 
gation, he lived worthless and useless, and blazed out his 
youth and his health in lavish voluptuousness.’ In truth, 
he was a mass of contradictories. Distinguished for per- 
sonal bravery in the Dutch war—at Bergen he took a 
message from one ship to another in an open boat, hotly 
fired on the while—he lived to gain a reputation for 
cowardice in private quarrels. ‘Tis just possible that a 
life to undermine the nerves may not have been the reason 
for this so much as a contempt for public opinion pushed 
to an extreme: in the spirit of his own saying that ‘ every 
man would be a coward if he durst.’ Again, he was 
often indifferent to the advances of Court beauties, but 
he would go to an infinity of trouble (as in the famous 
Newmarket story) for a low amourette. And—one is 


almost sorry for it—he affords the common spectacle of 


the rake repentant on his death-bed, if one may trust Dr. 
Burnet: who, to be sure, had something to gain by the 
conversion of so notorious a sinner. He showed then 
that moral weakness which attributes vices to unhappy 
opinions: declaring, according to Parsons, that he owed 
his undoing to Hobbes’ philosophy ! 

But neither these deploring clergymen nor his eulogistic 
friends appear to have found the secret of his life. It was 
the passion for acting. The stories of his strange dis- 
guises, his habit of going among all classes, speaking their 
language and adopting their manners, and, above all, his 
grand coup of setting up as a quack-doctor—(‘ Alexander 
Bendo’'s’ speech is excellent reading)—show the histrionic 
instinct. Now he would be the brave soldier, and now 
the sturdy patriot, lashing the vices of the Court and 
hurling his satires and epigrams at the King’s mistresses ; 
at Portsmouth and Cleveland, who deserved them ; at 
Mrs. Gwynn, who did not. And, by the way, he was gene- 
rally, says St.-Evremond, ‘in contradiction to the Town’ in 
his dramatic judgment ; ‘and in that, perhaps, he was 
generally in the right, for of all audiences in polite nations 
perhaps there is not one that judges so very falsely of the 
Drama as the English.’ Good St.-Evremond, had you 
but lived to-day ! 

No, you shall hardly tell the secret of this complex life. 
Perhaps it was an insatiable curiosity : the man, for no 
earthly reason you can think of, set detectives to note 
him the indiscretions of the Court. Perhaps—perhaps 
the artificial elegy on him of Mistress Behn was all he 
deserved : 


‘Mourn, mourn ye Muses all; your loss deplore, 
The young, the noble Strephon is no more’; 


and so forth. But Rochester was a man of genius, was 
(he said) drunk for years together, and died of old age at 
thirty-three. And yet there is no cult of his memory. 
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THE PERSIAN BABIS 


MPPHE subject of the Babis of Persia, however attractive 

to a certain number of Englishmen, cannot be said 
to have yet engaged the attention of the many; nor is 
it likely that Mr. Browne’s elaborate notice of this inter- 
esting sect, which was published in the Asiatic Society's 
Journal some two or three years ago—though embodying a 
narration almost as exciting as an Arabian Nights romance 
—has ever become known outside a small circle of readers. 
Were it otherwise, the 7'raveller's Narrative, written to Illus- 
trate the Episode of the Bab, translated, edited, and anno- 
tated by this distinguished Persian scholar, and quite 
recently issued by the Cambridge University Press, would 
have been greedily anticipated, and its publication loudly 
heralded by the organs of literary opinion. For present 
purposes, it may not be out of place to preface the author's 
explanation of its raison d’étre by a brief reminder on the 
history of the Babis themselves, put into shape by help 
of Mr. Browne’s data. 

Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad, born in about 1824, son of 
Saiyid Muhammad Riza, was, in early youth, on the death 
of his father, brought up by his maternal uncle Mirza 
Saiyid ‘Ali, merchant of Shiraz. By profession a trader 
in Bushire, he could give time to other than mercantile 
pursuits, and acquired a high reputation for learning and 
holy living. Not, however, content with limiting his in- 
quiries to the tenets and practice of Islam, his hereditary 
faith, he applied himself to the study of other religions or 
systems, and sought to expound doctrine and think out the 
most serious of life-problems—taking the Kuran as a kind 
of disciplinal basis, yet in other respects boldly striking 
out an original path of his own. A pilgrimage to Mecca 
served rather to intensify than subdue his religious ardour 
and zeal for research; and on his return home he con- 
tinued, with growing power and eloquence, to teach and 
to preach until, having drawn around him a large crowd of 
listeners and sympathisers, he openly declared himself an 
inspired agent. The pretension set forth was that he was 
the Bab, or ‘door,’ a designation explained by Gobineau to 
imply the sole means of access to the knowledge of the 
Almighty. From the period of this so-called Zuhur, or 
Manifestation, the leader of the movement and his followers 
were placed in open antagonism with the priesthood, and 
consequently with the Government. Arrests were made ; 
conflicts ensued between the troops and Babis ; discontent 
ripened into rebellion, and suppression became associated 
with bloodshed: a state of things which was in no way 
bettered by the death of Muhammad Shah and accession 
of the present King, Nasru’d-Din, in 1848. Less than 
two years after the latter event, ‘Ali Muhammad, the 
‘Bab,’ was condemned to be publicly shot at Tabriz ; 
but, although the sentence was carried into effect, the 
whole procedure was of that sensational character that it 
bade fair at one time to enhance rather than destroy the 
prestige of the sufferer. 

This was but the introduction to the story. In the 
same year, 1850, insurrections occurred at Yezd and 
Niris, and the execution of seven Babis at Tehran added 
fuel to the flames of religious strife and discord. In 1852 
some misguided fanatics of the sect did a serious injury 
to their cause by an attempt to assassinate the newly 
crowned Shah as he was leaving his summer palace. The 
consequences of this rash and culpable act were the im- 
prisonment and execution (attended with great cruelty) 
of many of the persecuted sehismatics, among them a 
remarkable woman of heroic fortitude named Kurratu’l- 
‘Ayn, and the proscription or banishment of the re- 
mainder, for whom a headquarters was established at 
Baghdad across the Turkish frontier. Ten or twelve years 
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later the Babis were transferred by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment from Turkish Arabia to Constantinople, whence, 
after a few months, the site was changed to Adrianople ; 
and here it was that one of the more prominent leaders 
of Babiism, by name Mirza Husain ‘Ali, better known as 
Beha’u'llah (or Beha), asserted himself to be its true 
spiritual guide. The claim was admitted by the majority, 
but rejected by a small number who supported a rival 
claimant in the person of Beha’s half-brother Mirza Yahya, 
commonly called Subh-i-Ezel. For certain reasons which 
must have been deemed conclusive to the Porte, the rival 
parties were nominally separated in 1868, the decree being 
that Beha and his adherents should be located in Acre on 
the Syrian coast, and Mirza Yahya in the island of Cyprus. 
Actually—and apparently from considerations of policy— 
a few of Beha’s followers were included in the latter batch, 
and a few of Yahya’s in the former: a measure which had 
disastrous results for the overplus at Acre, where the men 
were murdered soon after their arrival. Since this period 
there is every reason to suppose that Babiism, if dormant, 
still exists and has full vitality in many parts of Persia. 
Nor can the hostility of the Shah’s Government to the 
movement be looked upon as less determined, although it 
be less avowed, than heretofore. Of its more recent action 
towards the sect three illustrative instances are recorded:— 
(1) In 1866 two Babis, sent to Cairo from Adrianople, were 
deported to Khartiim as heretics at the instigation of the 
Persian Consul in Egypt. They were accompanied to 
their destination by six or seven of their co-religionists. 
(2) In 1869 a youth named Mirza Badi‘ was the bearer of 
a letter despatched by Beha to the Shah. From the fact 
of his appearance as a Babi messenger, he was put to the 
torture and slain. (3) In 1880 or 1881 two Babi Saiyids, 
merchants of position in Isfahan, were doomed to an igno- 
minious death in that city under a warrant of the ‘U/ama. 
Their lives were offered to them on condition of renounc- 
ing their creed. As they refused to accept these terms, 
their throats were cut; their bodies were then dragged 
through the streets and bazdrs, and finally cast under an 
old mud-wall outside the town. 

It behoves us now to inquire what new light has been 
thrown upon the question by the Traveller's Narrative 
and the valuable introduction and annotations which 
take up more than two-thirds of the second or English 
volume. (The first is wholly filled by the Persian text.) 
Mr. Edward Granville Browne, to whom the public is 
indebted for the discovery of this work and of many 
volumes of Babi literature hitherto little known in Eng- 
land, returned home from a first visit to Persia in October 
1888. He had then ‘ visited Zanjan, Tabriz, Shiraz, and 
Shaikh Tabarsi, the places most intimately associated with 
Babi history’ ; had ‘lived on terms of intimacy with the 
principal Babis at Isfahan, Shiraz, Yezd, and Kirman’ ; and 
he had brought with him ‘a number of Babi books and 
writings, as well as journals wherein the gist of every im- 
portant conversation with any member of the sect was 
carefully recorded.’ His researches had revealed to him 
that since the publication of Gobineau’s Réligions et Philoso- 
phies dans l Asie Centrale—the book which had first attracted 
his attention to the Babis—many changes had taken place 
in the ‘ organisation and attitude’ of the sect which were 
unknown to any save, perhaps, such specialists in Oriental 
lore as Baron Rosen of St. Petersburg. He had, for 
example, ‘expected to find Mirza Yahya [Subh--Ezel] uni- 
versally acknowledged . . . as the Bab’s successor’ ; but, 
to his great surprise, he had realised the fact that, so far 
from this being the case, the majority of the Babis spoke 
only of Beha as their chief and prophet ; asserted that the 


Bab was merely his herald or forerunner; . . . and either 
entirely ignored or-strangely disparaged Mirza Yahya.’ 
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During the year 1889 he continued to prosecute his in- 
quiries, so far as practicable in this country, and pub- 
lished two admirable papers on the history and literature 
of the community in which he was so much interested, 
Early in the following year, having ascertained that the 
claimants to spiritual headship were both living, he left 
England on a self-imposed mission to Cyprus and the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean. To quote his own 
words: ‘ While I was in Persia I had already formed the 
intention of visiting Acre and learning the doctrine of 
Beha from the fountain-head. From the moment when 
I discovered that Subh-i-Ezel was still alive I further re- 
solved to visit him also; for from repeated personal inter- 
views I anticipated results which could not be obtained by 
a correspondence, however elaborate. I was also anxious, 
for my own satisfaction, to see those who since the Babi’s 
death had been the leaders of the Babi movement. With- 
out this I felt that my researches would lack that com- 
pleteness which I wished to give them. The motives 
which impelled me towards Acre and Famagusta were 
equally strong but somewhat different. At the former 
place I expected to see the mainspring and fulcrum of a 
mighty force, with the astonishing results of which I had 
become practically acquainted in Persia, and from which I 
believed (as I still believe) that results yet more wonderful 
might be expected in the future. At the latter place I 
hoped to converse with one whom the Bab had recog- 
nised as his immediate successor and vicegerent . . . one, 
moreover, who represented the spirit and tradition of the 
old Babiism, which in the hands of Beha had already 
undergone important modifications, and, indeed, become 
almost a new religion.’ 

The book may be cordially recommended as deserving 
of careful perusal. If the reader be but superficially ae- 
quainted with the movement which it elucidates, he will 
find his mentor a clear and pleasant exponent ; if he be 
already versed in its details, he will be glad to tread upon 
new and well-prepared ground. Even those persons, of 
either sex, to whom the novel and romance present the 
highest literary value may find fascination in Mr. Browne's 
pages, if they but faintly catch the spirit in which he re- 


lates his adventurous experiences and delineates the char- 


. ° ’ . ° 
acters of his drama. ‘There need be no apprehension that 
} 


the local guidance is faulty or defective ; for the scholarship 
is of the true stamp, and the Orientalism thoroughly sound ; 
while the knowledge of men and manners displayed is the 
result of an ingrained aptness to receive it, as much as of 
hard or continuous application. Whether the reader will 
agree with the writer in his strongly expressed admiration 
for Behaand his teaching is another matter. But cause is 
undoubtedly shown for a certain enthusiasm in favour of 
the exile at Acre; and the assertion that ‘ the spirit which 
pervades the Babis is such that it can hardly fail to affect 


most powerfully all subjected to its influence’ is quite in- 


telligible and trustworthy. The words immediately fol- 
lowing the quotation are too forcible to be omitted: ‘ It 


may appal or attract ; it eannot be ignored or disregarded. 
Let those who have not seen disbelieve me if they will ; 
but should that spirit once reveal itself to them, they 
will experience an emotion which they are not likely to 
forget.’ 

A few words, in conclusion, on the creed itself. Is it 
one, we naturally ask, which merits consideration other- 
wise than as an offshoot of Persian mysticism, based upon, 
while varying from, the Kuran—such, perhaps, as might be 
formulated on the writings of more than one of the Safi 
philosophers, poets, or moralists? In the Kitdb-i-Akdas or 
most Holy Book, which Mr. Browne terms ‘the most im- 
portant of Beha’s works,’ are found precepts and ordi- 
nances, in orthodox form, but preceded by an injunctien 
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to recognise the writer as a Manifestation, ‘ without which 
knowledge good actions are of no avail.’ This exaltation 
of Faith above Works is remarkable, and is not out of har- 
mony with a higher school of teaching. When, however, it 
compares a revelation of ordinances to ‘opening the seal 
of the sealed wine,’ we detect in it a savour of Safi dream- 
ing, even though the Arabic word used for wine (rahik) 
is not the s‘hamr of the Kuran, nor the Persian md? or bdda 
of the poets. As a school of thought, Babiism must be 
regarded as the product of the present century. — Its his- 
tory is therefore but a modern one ; and, brilliant as may 
be its record in the retrospect, the brief chronicle has been 
marred by internal discord and incidents of assassination 
and conspiracy. Nor can it be unnoticed that in the 
letter addressed from Acre to the Shah, on which so much 
stress is laid, the language is more often that of an in- 
consistent flattery than of the hardly tested loyalty of a 
wronged subject. For the rest, the movement is one of 
great interest and importance, and may well carry germs 
which might be fostered with advantage. 
FE. J. Gotpsmip. 


DON QUIXOTE 


LEFT the ship at the nearest port and went direct to 

London with my mind full of her. It was odd that 
throughout my long absence I had thought of her but 
little (the life had been crowded with distractions), and 
yet as I drew home her face came nearest from the past, 
remitting the vivid impressions of my voyage into an ob- 
scure background. "T'was her eyes I watched in the blue 
waves ; her frown clouded the skies; her smile danced in 


the ripples. ‘To love her was no shame, 1 thought, though 


to proclaim that love had been dishonour. The touch of 


that land that contained her gracious body thrilled me as 
no fervour for my country had been able; to stand upon 
English soil was to be within the precincts of her worship. 
The folly blazed in my blood; I could no more withhold 
myself than my thoughts ; hot-foot I drew into the town, 
with my unruly fever in my eyes. I meant no harm; | 
had even an inner joy of self-sacrifice ; to see her was to 
put me to a new martyrdom, and yet I had pleasure in my 
torture. The Day of Judgment could not have stayed me 
from her. She had slipped out of my hands long since, 
but I was mad enough to take delight, as it were, ina 
dream of visiting her face anew ; I should see once more 
the lines of intimate grace I carried in my soul, and, mask- 
ing my memory, go strutting upon my stilts into a wonder- 
ful vainglory. She had never been nearer me than now, 
remote as she was by three wild years of wandering. 

She stood with one foot upon the fender as I entered, 
her forehead bent upon an open hand, and, as it seemed 
to me, her face had been worn with tears. But at my 
approach, starting from her abstraction, she took a step or 
two to meet me, held out her hand, and gave me her 
gayest welcome. 

‘You!’ she said: ‘you! Heaven grant us these sur- 
prises! I had thought you in Japan, in Patagonia, in 
Manicaland.’ A little trembling laugh broke from her. 
‘What brings you here? Is it peace, or is it war?’ And 
she turned swiftly to the fire again. 

She had, I thought, run through a dozen moods in the 
greeting ; and, acquainted as I was with her fickle habit of 
mind, the transition puzzled me. She was white to the 
verge of her red lips. 

‘I am straight from the ship, I told her. ‘1 came out of 
well, we have been old friends, and three years 





a desire: 
is a long track in a man’s life.’ 
I laughed myself; but it was a laugh betwixt pleasure 
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in her presence and fear of my own actions. At the 
moment I felt it was best to be in the distance. 

‘You have not called at your club?” said she slowly. 

‘No,’ said I, in wonder at her tone. 

She smiled, and dropped into a chair with her individual 
grace. With her eyes she bade me sit, and leaning to me 
stared gaily in my face. 

‘No, said she, ‘three years—is it?—have left no 
mark on you. You were always handsome,’ she said 
roguishly. 

‘And you, I answered, catching her airy manner—‘ you 
are as God made you: not a whit less lovely.’ 

She put her head back with her old gesture; her eyes 
danced. 

‘You would have done much for me once, she said 
arehly. 

‘Not once, said I simply. 

Her eyes dropped; her face shadowed ; she rose and 
moved slowly to the window by which the street was 
roaring. Something in her gait struck me as most deso- 
late. She stood drumming her fingers on the pane, and 
watching the traffic without attention. I too rose and 
followed her. 

‘I had forgotten, I said: ‘1 should have asked you. I 
have been out of touch with life. I have heard nothing.’ 
She turned upon me sudden eyes of terror. ‘ Your hus- 
band is living?’ I asked. 

She passed her hand over her brow. ‘O yes,’ said she ; 
‘ he is living.’ 

Her misery went through me like a knife; I was within 
reach of her golden hair, upon which the sunlight rested. 
Had I met her gaze I think I should have taken her in 
my arms; as it was I could not keep my passion out of my 
voice. 

‘But yourself, I murmured, ‘ yourself, dear: you are 
happy? There is nothing to regret ?’ 

She sighed and tossed her head. ‘O no,’ said she 
with a show of petulance ; ‘ what should there be, my dear 
stranger?’ She walked back to her seat with an indifferent 
air. ‘Come, she went on more pleasantly, when we were 
seated again, ‘tell me of your doings. The world has 
not stood still for you neither.’ 

My tongue was clumsy enough in her company, but I 
traversed with her my adventures in rude places. She 
heard me smiling with her eyes, put in a question to 
exhibit me her interest, laughed with me at my dragoman’s 
extravagances, stared in distressful sympathy with my 
dangers ; and presently, as though with a slow ebbing of 
her curiosity, drew off into a silent reticence from which 
my greatest sensations might not disturb her. She sat 
back in her lounge, regarding me with tacit, restless eyes, 
as if my voice were merely the chatter of a phantom ; 
and ever and anon would start, and, clutching at the 
arms of her chair, glance to the window with a seared face. 
The comedy, if such it was, had no attraction forme. My 
narrative lost heart, my tongue halted; she came out of 
herself and looked at me piteously. I was unable to 
refrain my pardon ; I smiled, and dipping into my pocket 
drew forth a string of pearls and dangled them before 
her. She brightened at the sight, and catching them in 
her hands appraised their beauty. 

‘Of your own fishing ?’ she asked prettily. 

I nodded. ‘ They fit with your white neck,’ I said. 

Her glance fell shyly upon me ; she threw them round 
her throat, rose, and, turning to the mirror over the mantel, 
laughed and looked at me. 

‘Once,’ said she smiling, ‘ these had been for me.’ 

‘Not once,’ I murmured—a second time that day. I 
strove to move my eyes from her, fearful of what they 
might reveal; but, meeting hers, I saw therein a strange 
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look that set the pulses beating in my body. Her cheeks 
were drawn as with pain, but her full orbs seemed to yearn 
towards me. My voice trembled. 

‘They are yours, I said ; ‘I have loved you, as you 
know, for years.’ 

Suddenly she sprang to me, and put her arms about 
me. 

‘Take me away,’ she cried, ‘take me away. Let me 
go with you. Take me away !’ and her weeping face was 
lifted to mine in a passion of entreaty. 

The thing passed in a flash. I had scarce realised her 
arms were round me (so staggered was I by her movement) 
when she was gone from me, and leaned against the fire- 
place crying. I leapt to her; she stepped aside and burst 
into laughter. 

‘I was born for the stage,’ she said. ‘ My dear traveller, 
was it not wonderful? What did you think? Don't 
speak of proprieties,’ she cried, waving her hand fantasti- 
cally, and showing her white teeth in her laughter: ‘1 
know they were round your neck. But it is art—it is art’; 
and her merriment rang through the room. She finished 
with a little gasp that left her red mouth open. 

I had not recovered from my wonder, and my heart 
ached with bitterness. I took my hat and moved towards 
the door. 

‘1 am sorry,’ I said, and my voice was low—‘ I am sorry 
not to have played up to you more worthily. I have the 
misfortune to feel and not to simulate. On the stage I 
had been useless save in loving you.’ I paused near the 
door. ‘Forgive my sincerity,’ I said. 

‘Are you going ?’ she asked indifferently. My answer 
was to turn the handle; for my limbs were trembling 
with the stress of that interview. Suddenly she was be- 
side me, her back against the door. 

‘You shall not go,’ she panted. ‘1 will not have you go 
Stay ! stay!’ she pleaded earnestly. ‘ You do not under- 
stand. I will tell you—I will tell you,’ she gasped. ‘ You 
think me mad. You shall know this afternoon.’ 

I could not doubt the reality of her emotion. I turned 
and went back ; and for a time neither of us spoke. 

‘ You think me mad,’ she repeated presently, as though 
the silence were too much for her. ‘I could not bear you 
to leave me’; and, with a little hysterical laugh, ‘ yours 
is not the oniy neck I have clasped,’ she said. 

Utterly bewildered at the remarkable turn in our inter- 
course, | went mechanically to the window without reply. 
In an instant the street filled with howling news-boys. 
There was a sharp cry ; I felt ahand on my shoulder, and, 
turning, found her white face near me. 

‘Come to the fire,’ she whispered hoarsely. ‘ Don’t stay 
here. Come to the fire.’ 

I was so lost in my amazement that I could do nothing 
but obey her, and was on the point of moving, when as 
quickly she stopped me. 

‘No, no, she said. ‘I have no right. You shall know. 
The window,’ she cried ; ‘the news-boys. It is all come at 
last, and buried her face in her hands. 

I looked out into the street. The tide ran full along 
the roadway ; cabs rattled and carts rolled ; a flowing 
stream of passengers went by. A boy flashed into sight, 
and paused, trailing a news-bill. There was a deathly 
quiet in the room ; then suddenly I turned, stricken with 
a sickly dread. Her eyes were upon me as the eyes of a 
hunted creature ; she crouched in her chair; a sob broke 
from her. 

‘I said you should know,’ she whispered, so lowly that 
I could barely hear her. 

‘It is you?’ I asked, and scarce knew my own voice. 
The dishonour of this fair woman so publicly proclaimed 
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touched me to the quick. She made no answer. The 
frail body seemed to shrink, looked wan and pitiful ; 
the white bosom rose and fell in a tumult; the eyes 
were wide and wild upon me. ‘ What is this you have 
done?’ I cried. 

‘Had it been for you ’ she whispered. 

‘My God!’ I said. Her words choked back my scorn 
and indignation. Had it been for me she had sinned, |] 





had forgiven her for her great temptation. 

‘I was so lonely,’ she whispered. ‘He left me to my- 
Self, used me unkindly. One must have distractions. 
You too had forsaken me, and were half the world away. 
The Devil tempted me, not love.’ 

I held my peace. 

‘My God !’ she cried, ‘1 have had no love but for you.’ 

‘This man ?’ I said. 

‘I hate him,’ she flashed forth ; ‘O, I hate him.’ 

At that moment the door opened. I know not what 
instinct proclaimed to me his identity, and at this point 
of time I can hardly recall the exact sequence of the next 
events. But in that instant I knew him. Her face, with 
its craven fear and hatred, shrank from him. He made 
towards her, not noticing my presence. With her eyes 





she repulsed him, but he only grinned. 

‘The Devil take these lawyers, said he. ‘My dear, 
we have crossed the Rubicon, as you may know from 
the streets. Let ‘us compose as comfortable a bargain 
as possible.’ 

Her eyes burned ; her voice rebelled in her throat ; she 
leaned away spasmodically. A thousand times had those 
lustrous eyes, that graceful form, that dainty head, risen 
into my mind and dwelt in my dreams. And now she 
lay there pitiful and shrunken, her lovely face aghast 
with the horror of this approach, mutely calling for pro- 
tection, so humble, so hopeless, and so lovely still. Some- 
thing rose within me and surged into my throat; my 
brain went round in a whirl and settled. I strode out of 
my corner into the light. 

‘Sir,’ said I, ‘whatever be your business with this lady, 
it is with me, who am her future husband.’ 

H. B. Marriott Watson. 





THE FARMER’s GHOST 


FEPXAE fields of morning are grey and still, 
A silver crescent ’s behind the hill, 

A little shiver of wind will wake 

The seeded grasses in bush and brake. 


The men are milking the cows at dawn, 
The veil of morning will soon be drawn, 
Wild rose and hawthorn are pale as snow, 
The birds are fluting it sweet and low. 


The summer morning with dew is grey, 

And rich and scented with new-mown hay ; 

In every milk-pail the rich milk foams. . . . 
But hush ! what Horror is this that comes ? 


A wind of boding that ’s icy-chill, 

A wild voice erying so lone and shrill, 
Each man is down on his face, but hears 
The roaring storm-wind in brain and ears. 


Each man is down on his face, as dead, 

His hair stands up as the wild winds speed ; 
The frightened cattle are far away ; 

With rose and silver comes in the day ! 


But no man spoke for a little space ; 

Strange, strange at dawn showed each ashen face ; 
Then one: ‘God save him! ‘Tis over, men: 
The Farmer’s soul was departing then. 
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And it could not go till it made its rounds 

By house and haggard and wood and grounds ; 
And much I doubt if he ’Il rest up there 

If his crops and cattle should want for care.’ 


The men have gathered the frightened kine ; 
The Rose of Morning shines gold and fine 
O’er hill and dale and o’er sea and strand, 
And the old dead farmer who loved his land. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COAST SIGNALS 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 


Hind Head, 28th February 1892. 

S1R,—-In reference to the important subject of coast signals 
now discussed in your columns, and in answer to a question 
addressed personally.to myself, permit me to say that I have 
read the letter of Mr. John Wigham published in your issue of 
February 6th ; and that I agree in the main with the views ex- 
pressed in that letter. As Mr. Wigham has pointed out, it is 
not the air itself which is illuminated by a beam of light, but the 
suspended matter of the air; and it would never do to allow 
the sailor to depend wholly on a thing so variable and fugitive 
in character. 

Grant me space for a word upon another subject. When 
the Ezder disaster occurred, and when the powerful electric light 
at St.[{Catherine’s Point had been reported ineffectual, I ventured 
to suggest the conversion of that steadily shining light into a 
series of powerful flashes or thrills, which, falling on the fog after 
intervals of darkness, would'be likely to arrest the attention of 
the mariner. Mr. Inglis, the Secretary of the} Trinity House, 
promptly replied that my letter had been written under a mis- 
apprehension. The flashes, or thrills, recommended by me 
had, he said, been in use at St. Catherine’s Point ever since 
1888. This I knew to be wrong, for to my certain knowledge 
no flashes were exhibited at the Point in January 1889. But, 
on the strength of Mr. Inglis’s statement, I assumed that they 
must have been introduced subsequently, and that the error in 
his letter was simply a venial one of date. 

I am, however, concerned to find, upon inquiry, that the 
mistake is of a much more serious character. The changes 
which I assumed to have been made were never made ; the 
electric light at St. Catherine’s Point is to-day what it always 
has been—a quick revolving light, which never suffers ex- 
tinction. No flashes such as I recommend are associated 
with the signal. The gravity of Mr. Inglis’s misleading 
statement is vastly enhanced by the fact that, trusting to 
the accuracy of his informant, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach gave 
currency to the error by repeating it inthe House of Commons 
on February 12th, thus authoritatively diffusing it throughout 
the civilised world. 

The flashes for which I contend, and have for years con- 
tended, are pulses of light, leaping instantaneously out of dark- 
ness, and falling as suddenly into darkness when their work is 
done. It is perfectly obvious from my first letter to Zhe 7imes 
that what I require is total obscuration, followed by quick re- 
vival. The successive beams of a revolving light, like that at 
St. Catherine’s Point, by no means fulfil the necessary condi- 
tions. The light of such beams is knocked about, right and left, 
by the particles of fog until, at a moderate distance, the spaces 
between the beams are hardly to be distinguished from the 
beams themselves. Powerful revolving lights often fail to make 
themselves seen when the sudden flashes of associated signal- 
guns are distinctly visible. These facts are as well known to 
Mr. Inglis as they are to—Your obedient servant, 

JOHN TYNDALL. 


THE ALIEN INVASION 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 
Savage Club, 29th February 1892. 
S1R,—I am exceedingly sorry to learn that ‘an attack of 
influenza and enforced absence from London’ combined 
prevent Mr. W. H. Wilkins earlier expressing his ‘ unfeigned 
regret’ for the impudent incorporation in his book of long 
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passages from leading articles written by me. His apology is 
so ample and his excuse for his sin is so lame that I am loth to 
trespass further upon your columns ; but there is one point in 
Mr. Wilkins’s letter which has an ethical bearing of interest to 
literary workers and the public. He tells you that the Ms. of 
one chapter was returned to him by the publishers with a re- 
quest that it should be increased by ‘ some three or four pages.’ 
This chapter was, I presume, the first. Apparently the same 
fate befell the third. The depredations do not appear in one 
chapter only. Where whole passages are not taken, ideas and 
phrases recur which prove that Mr. Wilkins not only read my 
leaders but has a marvellously retentive memory. He says 
that he ‘entrusted the task of collecting material for these 
three or four pages to some one else.’ _I would like to say, how- 
ever, that the ‘ offending passages’ he here refers to were pas- 
sages of opinion and of argument, not of fact or ‘ material.’ 
Therefore he must have accepted them as the original thought 
and expression of the person to whom he ‘entrusted the task 
of collecting material.’ Now, what right had he to publish, as 
his own literary labour, the work of this ‘some one else’? 

If Mr. Wilkins says that he employs a ‘ ghost’ to provide 
him with ideas and a style, it is not for me to deny the exist- 
ence of that intangibility. I am glad that his ‘ ghost’ cheated 
him ; and, of course, I think that the ‘ghost’ showed good 
sense and paid me a compliment in filching my writings. 

A fellow-journalist has told me that I ought to have signed 
my name to my first letter, and not have made an anonymous 
attack. I did not do so because of the well-understood prin- 
ciple in journalism which forbids a leader-writer publicly to 
claim the authorship of his work. Moreover, I had no wish to get 
any self-advertisement out of this controversy. My object was 
to advertise Mr. Wilkins. Thanks to Zhe National Observer, 
this has been done so effectively that a book packed with 
piracies is withdrawn from circulation, and will reappear purged 
of traces of theft—whether by Mr. Wilkins or his ‘ ghost’ is 
to me immaterial.—I an, etc., A LONDON JOURNALIST. 


REVIEWS 
AN ANCIENT LIBRARY 


The Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. By ROBERT 
SINKER, D.D. Cambridge: Deighton. 

Trinity Library is thrice fortunate. Not only is it packed 
with treasures, many of which are priceless and unique, but it 
was designed by Wren, incomparably the greatest of British 
architects, and boasts a situation unrivalled in Europe. Who, 
indeed, can resist the spell as he gazes ‘along the chequered 
marbles of the floor’ 

‘to where the fragrant limes 
Look thro’ the far end window, cool and green’? 

How much pleasanter is the pursuit of learning in such a 
haunted place than in the murky, heavy-laden air of Blooms- 
bury! Here you may handle the very volumes wherefrom 
Bacon drew his learning, or read at your leisure Dryden’s copy 
of Spencer’s Faérie Queen, enriched with the poet’s own notes. 
And is there not a touch of romance in the reflection that here 
Newton and Bentley, Porson and Dobree, Whewell and Sedg- 
wick, Tennyson and Praed, have worked and loitered ? 

Happy also is the Library’s history, which is in fact, as Dr 
Sinker points out, a record of donations. It dates from the 
foundation of the college in 1546, in which year two earlier 
colleges, King’s Hall and Michaelhouse, were united and 
sumptuously endowed from the spoils f the monasteries. 
Each of the older foundations had its library, and precious 
indeed must their treasures have been. But all have vanished 
save one or two volumes bearing the inscription, Sum Domus 
Michaelis. For half-a-century Trinity had nowhere to house 
its books, and it was doubtless during this period that the con- 
tents of the older libraries were dispersed. However, in 1601 
a room was finished between the clock-tower and the Master's 
Lodge, which did duty for a century. But the generosity of 
alumni increased the collection so rapidly that in the master- 
ship of Dr. Barrow, the old building being all too cramped, the 
present Library was begun. The first intention was to rival 
the Sheldonian theatre at Oxford, and Wren, who gave his 
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services, submitted a circular design. But other counsels pre- 
vailed, and the simple, dignified building which now faces the 
river was commenced in 1675. Grinling Gibbons decorated 
the interior, and in 1693 the books were moved in. Since, the 
progress of the library has suffered no check. The munificent 
gifts of Grylls and Raine have won this a distinguished place 
among the libraries of Europe. Of its 80,000 volumes 1918 are 
manuscripts, while it is peculiarly rich in early printed books. 
Also, in 1779, the College came into possession of an almost 
unique collection of Shakespearean texts and _ references, 
Edward Capell, the generous donor, was not less ingenious than 
scholarly ; but he believed that literature merely existed to 
throw light upon the genius of William Shakespeare, and he 
cheerfully labelled Chaucer, Spenser, Paradise Lost, and even 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, ‘Shakespeareana.’ However, the eccen- 
tricity is easily condoned, and Edward Capell deserved well of 
his country and his university. For not only did he leave a 
most valuable and interesting collection to a library accessible 
to all scholars, but he made it a condition of his gift that ‘no 
manuscript or book belonging to it be taken out of the library 
on any pretence whatever.’ If only all great libraries would 
follow this prudent example we should hear no more of book 
thieves or missing copies. 

The vulgar esteem an exceeding commonplace statue of Lord 
Byron, by the celebrated Thorwaldsen, the chiefest adornment 
of Trinity Library. But indeed it is as tasteless and sentimental 
as the worst of that ingenious mason’s work ; and were it not 
for its chequered history it would have little interest to-day. 
It was commissioned in 1829 by some friends and worship- 
pers of the poet, in the vague belief that Westminster Abbey 
or the National Gallery would be overjoyed to receive it. The 
work was accomplished and delivered, but Westminster Abbey 
declined to open its doors, and the committee, lacking the 
impertinence of Mr. Tate, does not appear to have approached 
the National Gallery: so that for many years the thing lay 
unregarded in a Custom-house vault. However, in 1843, 
Trinity College was prevailed upon to accept the white 
elephant, which is now an object of pilgrimage to pious 
Americans. The present Laureate fared more happily than 
Byron, but his counterfeit presentment also was for a while 
homeless and unsheltered. Some thirty years ago a bust of 
Tennyson (by Woolner) was purchased by the junior members 
of Trinity College, and was duly rejected by Whewell. The 
master and fellows insisted that it was too soon to do honour to 
the poets, and ‘ of the sanctuary barred access.’ But the bard 
triumphed, and long since Lord Tennyson joined the ‘ band of 
high companionship.’ And Trinity may live for centuries ere 
she nurture another fit to stand by his side. 

Dr. Sinker’s book, which is reprinted—with additions—from 
Notes and Queries, is a simple, unvarnished account of the 
great library. Such as are amateurs of bibliography will 
find therein much to interest them ; and even the amateur who 
loves not imprints, and to whom title-pages and colophons are 
but tedious, need not hastily turn away from this fascinating 
chapter of University history. 


THE END OF THE FIRST EMPIRE 
Mémoires du Général Baron de Marbot. I11.: Polotsk, La 
Bérésina, Leipzig, Waterloo. Paris: Plon. 

The new Marbot opens with the author’s marriage in 1811, 
when the Emperor signed the contract. A few months after he 
joined his regiment at Stralsund. There were rumours of a 
break with Russia, and these grew stronger when it was found 
that one Czernicheff, agent of the Tsar at Paris, had corrupted 
two underlings in the War Office, and obtained from them in- 
formation as to the army. Czernicheff saved his life by timely 
flight, but his accomplices were executed. The Emperor was 
virtuously wroth ; but at that very time his Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg had bought him the exactest accounts of 
the Russian army; nay, more, the very copperplates of the 
official map o the Russian Empire: which mass of metal 
was secretly removed from the Government archives, passed 
through the Custom-House, and safely landed in Paris, where 
the names were done into French, and a number of im- 
pressions were pulled and distributed in sections for use 
on the march on Moscow. At Swotschina, a night-attack 
under Oudinot on the Russians under Koulnieff, Marbot com- 
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manded the Twenty-third. The march was made in such 
silence that the surprise would have been absolute but for 
two Cossacks reconnoitring on the outskirts. Then Marbot 
sounded the charge; the Russian gunners were sabred ere 
they could reload ; Koulnieff himself was killed, and his force 
completely routed. Oudinot left the regiment to camp for 
some days on the field, and Marbot employed the time in 
burying the dead: they were placed in one vast grave ac- 
cording to rank, the officers in front of the line: and, the 
earth being filled in, the site was marked by a group of four- 
teen Russian cannon. (He takes occasion to note how very 
rare the attempts at sepulture were.) He has little that is new 
to say of the burning of Moscow, the turning-point in the Em- 
peror’s career: the beginning, in fact, of a series of disas- 
ters which our author ingenuously ascribes to such causes as 
a want of interpreters, a blind confidence in allies, the bad 
organisation of the countries already conquered, and so on. 
Alexander, it is true, was not indisposed to come to terms ; 
but he could not control the forces behind him, and had he 
shown a desire to treat he would certainly have been deposed. 
Marbot urges, strongly and with much show of reason, that 
the conflagration did the French no real harm : as houses and 
stores enough were left to furnish forth the invaders during the 
winter. But Napoleon could not afford to remain a prisoner in 
the heart of Russia. Even retreat seemed preferable to fhat; 
so the retreat was sounded, and thenceforth the way lay clear 
to St. Helena. The army passed over the field of Borodino, 
that bloody and most useless victory, and found the soil still 
ravaged by bullets, the mass of arms, uniforms, cannon-wheels, 
all ruined and decayed, the remains of the thirty thousand 
dead half-eaten of wolves. On the 15th November 1812, Mar- 
bot got his colonelcy. He was not with the main body, but 
with Saint-Cyr defending Polotsk against Wittgenstein. There 
were some days of steady fighting, with varying results. Once, 
as Marbot was returning through the marshes, he found the 
near hills in front of him ablaze with the fires of the enemy’s 
bivouac: he was ringed in with them, and it seemed that 
he and his litttle band must be in the midst of an army of 
seventy thousand men. ‘There was nothing for it but to charge 
desperately and run the hazard of the darkness beyond ; when 
suddenly his guide burst into a fit of laughter, and showed him 
what looked like a spark on his rough overcoat. It was a will- 
o’-the-wisp, and so were the lights ahead. 

The colonel was with the main army at the Beresina. At 
that season the river should have been solidly frozen. It was 
clear water : but no sooner had the French crossed over (with 
enormous loss) and engaged themselves in the marshes of 
Zembin, where they carefully burned the bridges, than down 
went the temperature, the waterways became as dry land, and 
the enemy was instantly at their heels. Marbot’s division, 
attacked by Cossacks, drove them back on a ravine, whose 
existence they had not suspected. Here there was deadly 
combat ; Marbot, who was wounded, was attacked by one of a 
pair of young men whom he knew by their dress to be persons 
of distinction. He disarmed the lad, and gave him over to his 
secretary, a young fellow to whom he was much attached. 
Scarce had he turned his head ere he heard two pistol shots, 
a bullet cut through his collar, and looking round he saw that 
his prisoner had blown out the secretary's brains. The mur- 
derer was firing again, but the colonel’s look was too much for 
him. ‘Great God!’ he shrieked, ‘I can see death in your 
eyes. ‘Eh bien, scélérat, tu vots juste, said Marbot, and 
cut him down. It was now the brother’s turn. The sword 
was already at his throat, when an old man laid hold upon 
Marbot and pleaded for pity: ‘Au nom de votre mére? The 
colonel was so prodigiously excited that, he says, a hand he 
knew seemed laid upon his victim, while a voice he knew 
implored his mercy. Of course, the Russian was spared ; and 
that same evening the generous Frenchman set him and his 
guardian free. Then the retreat went on. The road was paved 
with dying and dead ; the cold was so intense that pursuers 
suffered equally with pursued ; the breath fell in snow-flakes, 
masses of ice formed on the horses’ bits : until at last the regi- 
ment repassed the Vistula at the very point where it had crossed 
into Russia. It was the mirk midnight; there was a foot of 
water on the ice, which was splitting all round ; great fires 
burned on either bank, but it was hard to keep out of the 
cracks. When Marbot tells you that 1812 was the worst year 
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of his life, you readily believe him. How Europe rose against 
Napoleon, and how by the exercise of the most marvellous 
soldiership he held Europe at bay for the better part of two years, 
is matter of history. In France as much as 20,000 francs was 
paid to secure exemption from service, and, after all, those who 
had paid the heaviest were forced to take up arms. The in- 
vaders, too, appear to have put forth all their strength. Many 
Russians were armed with bows and arrows ; and at Leipzig, 
where Marbot went near to changing the course of events by 
almost capturing the Tsar and the King of Prussia, they were 
known as ‘les Amours.’ With which delightful touch these 
desultory notes on an altogether admirable piece of reading 
may fitly end: for a fragment of a letter is all we have about 
Waterloo. 


ETHICS 
Ethica; or, The Ethics of Reason. Wy SCOTUS NOVANTICUS, 
Second Edition, Revised and Extended. London : 


Williams and Norgate. 

This treatise is a noteworthy contribution to ethical theory, 
and in its new form the reader is put in a better position to 
appreciate the force of the author’s central contention and the 
philosophical coherence of his different positions. The argu- 
ment of E¢hica has been brought more pointedly into line with 
that of its metaphysical predecessor, Aletaphysica Nova et 
Vetusta ; it has been strengthened at points where improve- 
ments suggested themselves, and it has been very considerably 
amplified, especially in the direction of criticism of divergent 
views. Philosophy has been said to live by controversy, and 
very frequently a philosophical doctrine is best defined by con- 
trast with other positions. These critical excursus are, there- 
fore, in the interest of the argument, and will help to orient 
the average reader. 

Professor Laurie (for he signs this edition in his own name) 
possesses a distinction rare at the present day, and perhaps not 
shared by any living Scotsman. He has worked out on his own 
methods and in a strikingly original way a complete system of 
metaphysics, for which, so far as it goes, he claims scientific 
certainty. The system is grounded, like Kant’s, in an analysis of 
the perceptive act, which Professor Laurie finds to consist in the 
activity of will or reason going forth upon the contents of what has 
hitherto been an animal consciousness, taking possession as it 
were of these contents, and at the same time constituting the 
animal subject an Ego or self-conscious person. This is the pro- 
cess by which the universal or divine reason reproduces itself in 
finite individuals, and in this movement it generates the a priori 
categories, which are simply the formal essence of reason, and 
which constitute, therefore, the formal basis of the real world as 
perceived. The general resemblance of this to the Hegelian 
scheme is, of course, marked ; and Professor Laurie recalls 
Hegel, too, in the stress he lays upon the dialectic movement of 
reason, though the meaning he attaches to the expression is 
considerably different. But the point to note is that these 
results are reacted by an entirely independent method ; Pro- 
fessor Laurie’s psychological analysis smacks of the soil. At 
the same time, he seems hardly to be aware of the extent of his 
agreement with ‘the philosophers who sing the Eternal Con- 
sciousness.’ This may be because he has several bones to pick 
with them. The main points of difference are the greater stress 
laid, both in Mefaphysica and Ethica, upon the personality and 
real freedom of the finite individuals, even after the repeated 
statement that ‘reason in man is the universal Reason become 
conscious of itself in a finite form’—that ‘the Supreme and 
Universal Will, immanent in all things,’ has in man ‘ emerged as 
still that very Will, though under finite conditions.’ Rather than 
surrender real freedom on the part of man, Professor Laurie is 
prepared ‘to posit the possibility of a circle of contingency within 
the orb of the All-Being.’ As he pertinently observes, freedom 
is the essence of will, and is a fact under our hands, whereas 
the speculative system in whose interest it is denied is inevi- 
tably a hypothesis. It is unreasonable, therefore, to ask us to 
sacrifice the former to the latter. 

Applied to ethics, Professor Laurie’s philosophy leads him to 
combat intuitionalists on the one hand and hedonists and ‘ ex- 
ternalists’ on the other. His own position so far resembles 
Kant’s that he finds Law to be the sole motive of the ethical 
will. The affirmation of Law is the end which reason always 
has in view ; and only by the action of reason upon feeling does 
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morality come into existence. In knowing, reason seeks to 
discover the true nature of each thing, the law of its being ; so 
in the practical sphere reason seeks to determine the law of 
man’s being. In the case of a self-conscious being this law 
does not realise itself; man’s ethical task is to realise it 
for himself—to constitute himself an ethical organism. A 
harmonia morum is what he seeks to construct out of the 
chaotic material of conflicting impulses within him. Now, 
this harmony, which constitutes the good or the End for man, 
can only be discovered by the human being or the race through 
a long and tentative process. Here Professor Laurie parts 
company with the intuitionalists who transform the idea of law 
or ethical harmony into so many definite and ready-made pre- 
cepts which are supposed to be revealed to us bya special 
faculty. Undoubtedly ‘conscience’ does act in this immediate 
fashion in our daily life ; but, as Professor Laurie says, ‘this 
inner result of organised moral experience is precisely the 
object of investigation ; and, after we have admitted what the 
intuitionalist affirms, philosophy begins.’ Morality is a growth 
or evolution. Man gropes his way by slow degrees to the true 
law of his being,*’and in his groping he is guided by no miracu- 
lous faculty but simply by the feeling of harmony, which results 
from the realisation of the law. Great stress is laid throughout 
Ethica upon this point: that ‘it is through feeling that reason 
can alone ascertain the law of feeling.’ This feeling, however, 
though ‘the index-finger on the dial-plate,’ is not the end of 
ethical action, which always remains Law or harmony as an 
objective universal ; nor is the feeling of harmony properly to 
be denominated pleasure, which is the gratification of particular 
feelings in endless succession. It is ‘not in any proper sense 
patholog:c.!,’ though it may be described as ‘happiness or 
felicity,’ ‘a rst onal joy, ‘a feeling of balance, equilibrium, 
peace, non-contradiction, harmony.’ Thus, while admitting 
feeling as criterion, Professor Laurie repudiates it as end, and 
parts company with the hedonistic moralists. Hence the name 
of the bouk, 7%e A¢Aics of Reason. 


MR. WATSON’S VERSES 
Poems. By WiLiAM WATSON. London: Macmillan. 


‘If I could find a man,’ said a logician of the schools, ‘ who 
was a master of division, I would follow him through the world.’ 
The critic, though his enthusiasm may not take that attitude of 
discipleship, finds division to be a necessary prelude to all his 
work. He swee>s the matter of his business into separate 
heaps of his own ordering. What manner of division he uses 
is a thing he generally keeps to himself. The world might 
accuse him of arbitrariness and of employing measures insult- 
ingly insufficient for the things to be measured. But he knows 
that there are wonderful and felicitous justices and equities 
implied in his definition. When, then, we place Mr. William 
Watson a little apart from two large classes of living verse- 
writers—the men who say ‘crepuscle’ and the men who say 
‘ gloaming ’—we incidentally confess to having long practised a 
division that has satisfied us in secret. Its sufficiency has been 
quite admirable. Mr. Watson, we have said, is a little apart. 
He may seem, indeed, at first sight to have something in com- 
mon with the crepuscle group, for he talks of ‘ soilure’ and ‘a 
lucid presence’; but these are mere additions to his vocabu- 
lary. He is, to put the case simply, a quiet writer who, because 
he shows not the staleness of yesterday but the preservation 
of yester-year, has had his dull moments accepted as serious 
and his good moments as little less than solemn. Our own 
lack of solemnity in appreciating his new volume is due to 
the occasion, as we understand it. The book, judged by 
its best, claims an honourable place. And assuredly a poet is 
not to be judged by his averages; there is even something 
fantastically inappropriate in such a manner of appraising. 
Otherwise Mr. Watson would fare less well. He lowers his 
average by things that his book could easily have spared. His 
thoughts are often ‘clothed’ in the cheapest kind of tailoring ; 
as when the first couplet of all has this intolerable image : 

‘The mighty poets from their flowing store 

Dispense like casual alms the careless ore.’ 
The workmanship of these lines, with their three dissyllabic ad- 
jectives and their three monosyllabic nouns, is as bad as the 
confusion of idea. Then, there are ‘the shadow of a ban,’ and 
‘the calming eyes that round my pinnace could have stilled the 
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sea, and a passage in which ‘one flash of Byron’s lightning, 
Wordsworth’s light,’ is said to be more than a * Hugo-flare’ 
(which is well enough for those who feel that way), and also 
more than ‘the froth and flotsam of the Seine’ (which is an 
exercise in mere iconoclasm). Now, to demand a clear vision 
of his image from a poet using a language so old as ours— 
a language, that is, charged with so much and so various litera- 
ture—is to ask a certain mental effort. For the habit of ima- 
gery is in the words, and a writer of habit takes the habit of the 
words, and habit too commonly dispenses with distinctness and 
intention ; but the effort is not more than we shall ask of every 
writer whotakes himself but half as seriously as Mr. Watson does. 
Apart from these occasional faults he has too often that more 
dismal thing—defect. Some three-fourths of the verses are 
written in the unpoetic manner _ we are apt carelessly to 
call prosaic: giving it thereby a Seéming excuse for its exist- 
ence, whereas it has no excuse at all, and no place except the 
daily paper. His good things deserve a better setting. Among 
these are the phrase on a child’s curl, ‘human, yet something 
which can ne’er grow sad and wise’; ‘Philomela’s long- 
descended pain’; ‘the shattered sky’ of a thunderstorm ; and 
a passage on Wordsworth : 
‘Who felt the incumbence of the unknown, yet bore 
Without resentment the Divine reserve.’ 

And something better than a mere false air of Wordsworth 
gives dignity to some of the political sonnets, such as ‘ The 
Soudanese’ and the second sonnet on Gordon ; though here 
‘bullet-mown,’ in a sentence on the various deaths in battle, 
is another unfortunate inexactness. The ‘Epigrams’ are un- 
equal. A few are idle; more are ingenious ; and in a certain 
number the author has something to say good enough to be 
said in few words—a great find for any man. To sum up ‘the 
new poet’: he is not of the number of those who fail in every- 
thing except a sensitive alertness to the fashion (a form of 
agility common, by the way, in women otherwise quite inactive 
and unobservant), and who confess to all the defects of—other 
men’s qualities. The men he follows are not beset with fol- 
lowers, and he has some of the qualities of their defects. 


SCOTTISH PLACE-NAMES 
Place-Names of Scotland. By JAMES B. JOHNSTON, B.D., 
Minister of the Free Church, Falkirk. Edinburgh: 
Douglas. 

The study of place-names has a singular but by no means 
inexplicable interest. A veritable wilderness of conjecture, full 
not only of pitfalls for the unwary but also of stumbling-blocks 
for the most expert, it demands of the adventurer patience, in- 
genuity, knowledge of various tongues quick and dead, and 
therewith often a personal acquaintance with local tradition and 
the physical features of a particular spot. But, on the other 
hand, its results are by no means to be despised. There is a 
distinct pleasure in finding out what is concealed, which some 
call curiosity and others the love of truth. But apart from this, 
light is often shed on the dark places of history by the identifi- 
cation of localities, and so forth. (When, O when, shall Mons 
Grampius be unearthed ?) And some understanding is attained 
of the genius and the cast of mind of those ancestral races by 
whom the names were given in the far-off past, as also in some 
measure the bounds of the territories they respectively pos- 
sessed. Not alittle discredit has been brought upon the study 
by people with theories, who have shown the usual tendency to 
subordinate facts to (say) the Celtic or anti-Celtic bias of their 
minds. Still, good work has been done, but rather with regard 
to particular localities, notably Galloway and Strathbogie (as 
some months ago was pointed out in these columns), than the 
country asa whole. It is perhaps too soon to look for a work 
which shall be both exhaustive and final. Things must be left 
to simmer yet a while, and people with views permitted to 
theorise and wrangle as they list. 

A distinct advance is, however, marked by Mr. Johnston’s 
Place-Names of Scotland. It is not, and it does not profess to 
be, exhaustive, and it is by no means final, even as far as it goes. 
Nothing would be easier than to denote omissions—unless it 
were to cavil at a number of the derivations given. But such 
criticism would be merely impertinent. In his preface the 
author modestly proclaims himself but a pioneer, and the critic 
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is effectively disarmed by the courteous entreaty rather to help 
in making the,book better than to point the finger of scorn at 
its ‘many shortcomings.’ And this modesty is not pretence : 
it is a characteristic of the book and not a mere adornment of 
the preface. Mr. Johnston’s suggestion may be utterly futile ; 
but then, it is only submitted for your consideration, and you 
feel that, if you can devise something better, none will be better 
pleased than Mr. Johnston. 

But the value of the book does not lie entirely, nor even mainly, 
in its attempt to make meanings for the hundreds of Scots place- 
names with which it deals. The introduction is perhaps its most 
noteworthy part. Brightly as well as clearly written, it discusses 
the manufacture of place-names from an historical point of view, 
and on its own lines is an instructive contribution to the history 
of early Scotland. The chapter on ecclesiastical names is speci- 
ally deserving of attention. Then, again, the alphabetical list 
which forms the’greater part of the volume contains some work 
of peculiar value. Before speculating as to the meaning of a 
name, it is necessary to know its old as well as its present form. 
Any man who has had occasion to dip into early writers 
or to turn his attention to family charters knows only too well 
how corruption went to work among names— important and un- 
important alike—before the rise of those fearless persons who 
are responsible for the nomenclature of the ordnance maps. 
To get hold of the old forms is thus difficult as essential. And 
in ascertaining these old forms, and giving also the dates at 
which he found them used, Mr. Johnston has done a bit of 
specially useful work. He bewails, as many another before him, 
the unfinished state of the Origines Parochiales—of which, by 
the way, Cosmo Innes was only the editor, while other men, 
and notably among them the late James Brichan, bore the tre- 
mendous burden of research. But he will find in the indexes of 
the Kegistrum Magni Sigilli and other official publications 
much aid in the preparation of a second edition. The High- 
land Society’s Gaelic dictionary should also be preferred to the 
one he mentions. But these are small matters. The volume, 
as a whole, would do credit to a man of abundant leisure, with 
all sources of information ready to his hand. Still greater 
commendation must be awarded to the country clergyman who 
has produced it away from all large libraries, and ‘in the mere 
shreds and fragments of time which could be spared from the 
discharge of exceptionally heavy ministerial work.’ 


KOROLENKO 


In Two Moods. From the Russian of KOROLENKO. By 
SERGIUS STEPNIAK and WILLIAM WESTALL. London : 
Ward and Downey. 

No one who has read The Blind Musician but will be glad 
to hear of another Korolenko done into English, and will be 
interested to note wherein the later work is an ‘advance’ upon 
that delightful study of morbid childhood and adolescence. 
In some respects /m 7wo Moods is disappointing. Zhe Blind 
Musician is in its way almost perfect. Grant the soundness 
of its psychology, which few of us fortunately can determine, 
and you needs must confess the story complete and its pathos 
irresistible. But there all the characters, except the blind 
boy himself, are easy, and are placed in simple circumstances. 
Here you have specimens of complicated humanity and strange 
events. The work is more ambitious; it has made greater 
demands upon the author, and the result—an advance though 
it be—is less satisfying. For that and other reasons it is more 
interesting. 

Gavrik, a buoyant, enthusiastic student, has an older friend, 
the hero of his dreams and juvenile scribblings. And the 
friend has a romance, to the huge delight and sympathy of 
Gavrik. But the romance ends in the friend’s throwing him- 
self under atrain. The effects of this on Gavrik’s mind form 
the main thread of the story, which cannot be traced in detail 
here ; let it suffice to add that the second mood is a return to 
mental health and interest in life. The story is little or nothing ; 
indeed, the ‘love’ part of it—poor Ormdnov and ‘the Ameri- 
can’—is not quite convincing. But the character studies seem 
to show a power of observation, or, sometimes, of intuition, 
that is both true and fine. The translators rather apologise for 
so much psychologising as there is in the book, and, we think, 
needlessly ; ’tis a distressing element, indeed, in some novels 
you know of, but here it has reason. The effects of a great 
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sorrow On a young nature, exigent of happiness and affec- 
tion, are sketched to admiration—especially the earlier effects. 
‘] remember once hearing how a servant-maid, while cleaning 
a third-story window, slipped and fell on to the pavement. By 
some strange chance she was able to get up and walk into the 
house. When asked how she felt, the poor girl replied that 
there was nothing the matter with her. It turned out, however, 
that she was all shattered internally, and a few hours later 
died. ... 1, too, when I stood in the shed’ (where he has 
found his friend’s dead body) ‘should have said that nothing 
particular had befallen me. There was only a strange 
calmness and an indescribable sense of isolation.’ And this: 
‘I woke just as I had gone to sleep, suddenly, without any 
of that twilight of awakening consciousness.’ Later on, how- 
ever, the morbidity is, we think, over engrossing for the cause. 
After all, it was not Gavrik’s romance which was spoiled. 
The simpler characters are best, once more. Titus, the dull, 
good-natured fellow who, stung by Gavrik’s contempt, plunges 
disastrously into ideas and debates, is delightful. So, in the 
glimpse we have of her, is the coquettish lady who does the 
mischief. The ‘revolutionary’ part of the book is social, 
apparently, rather than political ; it is not excessive, and it is 
pity so much is made of it in the translators’ introduction, be- 
cause there be people who are tired of it all. It is at his peril 
that an author chooses for his material a topic which comes 
home to him intimately and cruelly ; but M. Korolenko has 
the saving gift of humour—none too common among his lite- 
rary compatriots. The badinage of the {ardent students is 
witness to it. ‘We were going to accomplish something— 
something quite grand and out of the common.’ It descends 
now and again to mere facetiousness, but it is always to the 
point. 

The other story in this book, /n Bad Society, is far more in 
the vein of 7he Blind Musician. It is a sketch of child-life, of 
children neither imbecile nor grown-up, and of beggars and 
outcasts neither white-washed nor farcical. The pathos of it 
is feeling, not sentiment ; and the hero of the story appeals to 
you closely. Wejknow of but few writers who could have 
drawn a boy so tender and reflective, and withal so entirely 
boyish. The little village in South-West Russia, with its ruined 
castle, an emblem of decayed nobility, its grim legends of 
murdered Turks, and its hierarchy of beggars, is as appropriate 
and as clearly painted a background as you could desire. On 
the whole, while the first story is more to be admired, perhaps 
—for M. Stepniak knows what he is about when he sets forth 
its merits—the other, like 7he Blind Musician, captivates more 
readily. In any case the translators are to be congratulated on 
good work well done, and are begged to give us more. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Miss Rachel Douglas was a native of western North Caro- 
lina. Her people owned slaves, and were naturally opposed 
to the abolition of the Domestic Institution. With their views 
she fully sympathised ; but there is such a thing as love, and 
she meets in circumstances of some excitement the grandson 
of a judge, also from western North Carolina, who had been 
impelled—there is such a thing as principle—to join the 
Federal Army. At the imminent risk of being twitched up to 
a branch, this Captain Lambert, who was ‘a most determined 
man,’ flits about between western North Carolina and other 
districts to the north and east (and elsewhere), while the fair 
Rachel and other like-minded damsels now scrape linen for 
the hospitals—sacrificing even their ‘dainty chemises and 
petticoats’ to their zeal—now stir the town of Atalanta to 
its depths by amateur theatricals. Then the fighting comes 
nearer and nearer, until almost every attractive male creature 
who is at all mixed up with 7he Adventures of a Fair Rebel 
(London : Chatto) has been extinguished. The flitting cap- 
tain, who on one of his visits had found time to espouse the 
fair rebel, at last seems to become ‘sopited’ at a remark- 
able spot named Jonesboro’, and the fair rebel has brain fever, 
which terminates in resignation. But in the very last page the 
irrepressible captain flits in again, while the fair (but astonished) 
rebel stands ‘ speechless and motionless’ at the sight of ‘ those 
impatient steps, those love-lit eyes and outstretched arms,’ 
which show that it is no spook but the lamented and apparently 
‘sopited’ one himself. As to where he had been and what he 
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had been doing since Jonesboro’ the author maintains a digni- 
fied reserve. But though the story is thus thin and trifling to 
a degree, it is not without merit as a picture of the dark days 
of the War. 

In A Spinster’s Diary (Bristol : Arrowsmith) is recorded 
the history of a doctor with a large practice, a butler, a car- 
riage, a wife and family, and a stepdaughter. So saving is this 
worthy physician that he will not give his sons dress-clothes 
nor allow anybody to sit up late, for the gas’s sake; while 
the guests at his occasional entertainments have to content 
themselves with wine (apparently some form of sherry) and 
cake. And yet his assets are only an insurance policy for 
£1000 and the furniture of his house. To stave off death from 
overwork he takes to himself a partner who is a Positivist and 
given over to the practice of hypnotism and kindred abomina- 
tions. This person makes eyes at the stepdaughter (who is 
also the virgin diarist); but she fears him not, because she 
has ‘an armour,’ ‘soft enough and yet invincible,’ named 
‘purity’ ; and that mystic word, ‘divinest of words to women,’ 
as she utters it, ‘acts upon him as did the cross upon Mephis- 
topheles.’ But not the purity of the diarist, nor the antics of 
another spinster who cuts the Positivist across the face with a 
riding-whip, nor the machinations of a lady with a yellow wig, 
nor he doctor’s death in a fit—being only insured for £ 1000— 
nor any of the other details recorded, come between the diary 
and its achievement of utter dulness. 

Away in the seclusion of their Welsh home live a picturesque 
old rector and histwo motherless daughters. The rector’s pro- 
clivities and performances are uncommon ‘ High,’ and he is at 
war with his parishioners, aided and abetted by some Purity of 
Worship Association. Bob, the eldest daughter, the real heroine 
of The City of the Just (London : Trischler), is somewhat de- 
formed ; Winnie, the younger. becomes engaged to an excellent 
young doctor. Buta certain Effingham Winstaple (#é William 
Slocum) has appeared on the scene. He meets Winnie, mur- 
murs ‘how supremely luscious,’ and proceeds to intrigue for her 
possession. By financing the rector in his ecclesiastical suit he 
involves him in a bogus company, and generallv gets him into 
his power; so that the doctor is dismissed, and Winnie en- 
joined to take in his stead the gentleman from town. But good 
triumphs in the long-run, though not without much bitter 
trouble and a crowning tragedy of no hackneved kind. The 
scene is partly laid in the Citv, and the ways of the promoter 
and the working of ‘ bucket-shops’ are made plain beyond all 
possibility of mistake. Those kind people who from time to 
time present country clergymen with volumes of inferior theo- 
logy would probably do more good by distributing amongst 
their unsuspecting profégés copies of this very readable story. 
Its perusal ought to save some poor flies from the web. But 
though it has a purpose it has artistic merit as well. For, 
the fact is, Mr. Terrell knows what he is writing about and 
knows how to write about it. 

In Golden-Face: A Tale of the Wild West (London: 
Trischler) Mr. Bertram Mitford has told a story which, as one 
of his characters expresses it, is ‘tarnation vague.’ Vipan, 
altas Golden-Face, is a cynically minded but appropriately 
omnipotent hero, who has been dispossessed of his lands and 
fortune by the Wicked Uncle—a clergyman, it goes without 
saying—apparently on the ground of certain imputed im- 
moralities. Whilst Vipin is playing the White Indian amongst 
the Sioux, and preparing to command them in the event of a 
war against the Yanks, the son of the wicked parson loves 
Chickie (otherwise Yseult) Santoux, whose heart already belongs 
to a photograph of Vipan. A brother is therefore invented for 
her in the States, and she goes out to visit him. There are 
adventures, of course, and Vipan sees her, loves her, saves her 
life at the probable expense of his own, but escapes to meet the 
woman who had traduced him in Ceylon quite happy as the 
squaw of an Indian chief. She furnishes him with proofs of 
his innocence, and he has several more narrow escapes. 
His cousin follows Yseult, and dies of fright : which seems un- 
satisfactory, for he is rather a better fellow than the author has 
tended to make him. Then the wicked parson dies of remorse 
and heart disease after making restitution, and Vipan marries 
his Chickie, and the novel ends. Those chapters which deal 
with civilised life are badly written and in every way worthless ; 
but some of the adventures need only a little more grammar 
and a little less hyperbole to make excellent narrative. 
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Margery of Quether (London: Methuen) is a collection of 
short stories by the indefatigable Mr. Baring-Gould. Strangely 
enough, the best of them has its scene laid in London and not 
in that wild west country that the author knows so well. This 
—‘ Major Cornelius,’ to wit—is a bit of good work. Fashioned 
somewhat after the late Colonel Newcome, this old Waterloo 
officer, utterly honourable and as utterly hard up, through no 
fault of his own, lives from day to day his simple, self-denying 
life in a cheap boarding-house in Ebury Street, and at the end 
dies—practically of a broken heart—just when fate, unknown to 
him, had begun to relent. ‘ Margery of Quether’ does not quite 
come off. There is a want of sincerity about its uncanniness 
that spoils the effect, But (with the exception of ‘ Major Cor- 
nelius’) it is the best of the bunch. 

‘Is it English? is it manly?’ stormed forth Claude ; and the 
duns who had come to ‘sell all up’ cowered and departed. 
‘ What is beauty with an aching heart? What is luxuriant hair 
with a dashed hope and a darkened life?’ murmured Saga to 
herself as, resting her elbows on the mahogany dressing-table, 
she gazed at her electric face in the glass. Little wonder that 
these two met, and that ‘contact with’ her ‘ kindled the fires of 
his manhood.’ Her papa frequently got red in the face, and 
once, after a mysterious absence of some days, came home 
looking ‘ considerably changed.’ His mamma took shares in 
a water-gas company, and died in the middle of a sentence. 
Stephen Leslie, a heinous, bloody villain, came between them 
for atime. And Claude smoked fragrant vanillas, and he had 
a landlady named Sleet, and ‘ Vile man!’ she said severely. And 
he bought an old fidale, and ‘ by dexterous and delicate work- 
manship’ he transformed it into ‘almost a new one.’ And Sleet 
gave him leave to practise thereon. And in three months he 
became a master. And when Sleet heard him she fell into a 
trance, and her face glowed like a summer landscape. And 
Saga escaped from the villain, who blasphemed. And she 
married Claude, and their hearts were too full for speech. But 
at the Hall gates Claude said, ‘ Mine for evermore.’ And some 
people were sent to gaol, and some led nobler and richer lives 
in the thereafter. Such, briefly and solemnly, is Won in Spite of 
Him (London: Digby), which also contains more adjectives than 
may be met with in any other volume of the size, together with 
a moral and sundry verses of Faber’s stately hymns. 


NOSTRADAMUS 


Oracles of Nostradamus. By CHAS. A. WARD. London: 
The Leadenhall Press. 


Mr. Ward seems to be a good deal of a Jacobite,’or we should 
suspect him of being a Gladstonian Salvationist. His book 
is of the very marrow of the creed: full of rhetoric, full of 
evasion, full of promises unperformed, full of the elucidation 
which begetteth new obscurity. He sets out to show that 
Nostradamus was a first-class prophet, who foretold the French 
Revolution, the existence and gestes of Cromwell, the acciden- 
tal killing of Henri 11., and as many more first-rate historical 
events as you please. Of all these we have heard before, but 
Mr. Ward is remarkable for the maladroitness with which he 
makes his god pop out of the machine. He is a trifle too sin- 
cere to make a really effective advocate, and is at constant 
pains to show that the quatrains of Nostradamus may bear any 
one of several interpretations. His book seems to have been 
started to prove our Cromwell a peculiarly disreputable kind of 
Antichrist—and the Companions of the White Rose and the 
members of the Legitimist (Jacobite) League will enjoy them- 
selves very much over its pages ; but those who care to find 
Antichrist in Cromwell will be able to prove their case much 
more at large without goiiy to Nostradamus. When he gets 
upon Cromwell, indeed, Mr. Ward becomes so very angry that 
even his dates go wrong. He tells you, for example, that 
Charles I]. was crowned at Scone on New Year's Day 1654; 
that Charles commanded in the field at Dunbar; and that 
the battle of Worcester began at three in the afternoon—by 
which time it was very nearly lost. 

But it is perhaps too much to expect verbal accuracy from 
prophets and the elucidators of prophets. Instead, then, of 
being hypercritical, let us turn to Mr. Ward’s discoveries. The 
chief is the identification in all the prophecies of Cromwell 
under what Mr. Ward calis the ‘anagrammatic name’ of Lonole. 
This done, he proceeds to amplify and elucidate accordingly, 


, 
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taking one of the many ‘centuries’ of quatrains, and showing 
to his own complete delight that certain of these forecasted, 
even down to intimate details, the events of the Civil War and 
the Protectorate. But in so far as we can penetrate into the 
darkness visible of the Nostradamus jargon—-(the old French is 
shockingly tortured by Mr. Ward)—we can find but a single 
line which seems touched with prophecy. The second line of 
quatrain 49 in Century IX. runs : 


‘Senat de Londres mettront a mort leur Roy.’ 


That, says Mr. Ward, is a clear and definite prediction of 
the execution of Charles 1.; and granting that the line was 
actually written by Nostradamus, and was not the addition 
of some fraudulent scribbler writing after the event, it is no 
doubt a very happy accident. But a much more striking pro- 
phecy relating to the same period rests on evidence beyond im- 
peachment. The hiding of Charles 11. in the Boscobel Oak 
was distinctly foretold, fifteen years before the event, upon the 
medal struck to commemorate the installation of the Prince 
of Wales as a Knight of the Garter. That medal is engraved 
with an oak-tree and the legend, ‘Serts fuctura nepotibus 
umbram’; and it is not only a vast deal better than any- 
thing in Nostradamus, but also the best instance, perhaps, 
of historical prophecy on record. Indeed, when Mr. Ward 
does make a point, it is commonly by torturing the text. When, 
for instance, he finds in his text the words uve dame, he does 
not hesitate to translate it ‘the Queen-mother.’ Then, the 
mysterious initials V.S.C. became at once ‘the son of 
Charles v... As thus: V means five, S means successeur, and 
C means Charles=successor of Charles v. What could be 
more convincing? What save the theory that Nostradamus 
had his eye upon Sir Charles Dilke, and that V.S.C.= Virtuous 
Son of Charles? 

After the Charles |. line, the thing best known in Nostra- 
damus is the thirty-fifth quatrain of his first century, in which 
he is supposed to have predicted the killing of Henri U.: 


‘Le Lyon jeune le vieux surmontera, 
En champ bellique par singuliere duelle, 
Dans cage d'or les yeux li crevera, 


Deux classes une, puis mourir, mort cruelle. ' 


But it is common nonsense to pretend that in an age of jousts 
it takes a prophet to foretell that somebody would be killed in 
single combat in the lists ; and had it not chanced that Henri 
11. met his death within a year of the alleged publication of this 
‘prophecy,’ nobody would ever have attached any meaning to 
it. But to Mr. Ward it is a magnificent proof of prevision. 
Here, as in a good many other places, he sees ‘remarkable 
lucidity’ ; and remarkably lucid it no doubt is—provided you 
approach it in a becoming spirit. Mr. Ward is great on the 
English prophecies, and he saith ‘Ha! ha!’ to the trumpets 
(so to speak) when he comes to the quatrain in which it is pre- 
dicted that within two hundred and ninety years the British 
nation will ‘change seven times stained with blood.’ Then he 
fills in the details ; and the seven bloody revolutions turn out 
to be: (1) the accession of Elizabeth,(2)the accession of James L., 
(3) the Commonwealth, (4) the Restoration, (5) the Revolution, 
(6) the Hanoverian succession, and—this is a stroke of genius 
—(7) the Reform Bill of 32. Only one of these seven events 
was conceived in bloodshed; but Mr. Ward is nothing if 
not accommodating, and if you do not like to count the first 
Reform Bill as a bloody revolution you, can put Cromwell’s 
acceptance of the Protectorate in its place. This, says Mr, 
Ward, is ‘quite beyond the reach of the ordinary human mind,’ 
and we agree with him: to build such a structure upon such 
a foundation, what is wanted is something more than human, 
a great deal less than mind. But, for all his absurdity, Mr. 
Ward’s description of Carlyle’s notion of a hero, as ‘a strong 
devil in a tantrum, mollifying now and again to the drone of a 
psalm tune,’ is good enough ; while his ingenuity in finding 
historical allusions is merely admirable. In this line his master- 
piece is, perhaps, the prophecy about Dunbar—which he is able 
to interpret because one of the quatrains contains the expres- 
sion ‘ deux du haut lieu’; which (as he demonstrates with noble 
confidence) means Highlanders. But there is scarce an historical 
event of any magnitude, from Elizabeth’s accession down to the 
Napoleonic trip to Italy in ’59, which Nostradamus (with a little 
assistance) has not foretold. And, to give Mr. Ward his due, he 
has helped his Nostradamus well. His versions are monuments 
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of free translation. If the original do not go quite so far as 
the interpreter and elucidator thinks it ought to go, he cor- 
rects it in the most obliging way, and with engaging modesty 
gives all the glory to Nostradamus. 

What prophet were ass enough to interpret himself if he 
could be sure of the services of a Ward? But although this 
one is thus liberal when it suits him, he is painfully literal at 
times. He invariably translates the French Sezgneur by Lord, 
and Comte by Earl: so that you have ‘Lord de la Mole,’ the 
‘Earl of Sommerive,’ and so forth. And the worst is that the 
weary world has still to suffer sore at the hands of Nostra- 
damus—and perhaps of Mr. Ward. Out of the prophet’s one 
thousand quatrains only one hundred and fifty-one (Ward’s 
computation) have yet come true. ‘The rest,’ in the brave 
words of the elucidator, ‘ give no scintillation as yet, but lie 
without sign of existence traceable, dead as a flint, till the iron 
stroke of Time’s heel shall develop the spark.’ When that 
spark is developed, may we not be there to see ! 


A MARATHA STATESMAN 


Médhava Réo Sindhia. By H. G. KEENE, C.1.E., M.A. 
‘Rulers of India” Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


Mr. Keene has written with knowledge and sympathy of 
a remarkable figure. When Warren Hastings was doing his 
utmost to consolidate our possessions in the East, the man who 
indirectly aided him with chief effect was Madhava Rado Sindhia, 
otherwise ‘ Mddhoji,’ ‘a statesman and soldier of the first rank. 
Of the tribe of Mardthas, he gradually became the leader in his 
own circle at Poona, was by-and-by the real head of the Moghul 
Power that centred at Delhi, and even asserted his rule over 
the greater part of Northern India. Mr. Keene appears to 
hesitate as to his actual disposition : the portrait he paints is 
lacking in firmness and in finish alike. There can be no doubt 
that Maddhoji was no righteous instrument in what his present 
biographer would probably call a ‘mission.’ ‘He changed 
the habits of men,’ we are told, ‘gave a new direction to 
their thoughts, and prepared a social revolution,’ and ‘he 
did so because his aims were clear and reasonable, defi- 
nitely conceived and resolutely pursued, without ignoring the 
continuity of human interests.’ This means that Madhoji was 
an opportunist of the first magnitude. His guiding principle 
was what what is called, in the pseudo-scientific jargon of the 
David-Grievite, ‘an aggressive individualism.’ He wanted the 
Marathas first, with himself as their dictator ; and by the exer- 
cise of uncommon insight and mental force, a diplomatic ideal 
that stooped to any meanness, and the conscience of an Oriental 
statesman, he mastered all his native rivals, and was only pre- 
vented by watchful and summary measures from delaying, if 
not destroying, the growth of British dominion. 

Madhojf was the son of Ranojf Sindhia, a mayor or faté/, 
whose duty, it seems, was to carry the slippers of the Jeshwa 
of his district. On one occasion (so runs the story), after a 
state interview, the faithful fa¢é/ was found asleep in his place, 
but with the slippers clasped in his hands. From this dated 
the advancement of Ranoji’s fortunes ; he rose to an office of 
rank, with a military fief in Northern Malwa ; he was a daring 
captain, and at his death was in actual possession of half 
Mdlwd. MaAadhojf, who was an illegitimate son, is first heard 
of at the battle of Pdnfpat against the Afghans, where he 
received a wound that lamed him for life. (Jankaji, his father’s 
nephew, who was to be the recognised representative of the 
house, was killed in the same event.) Appointed commandant 
of the household troops at Poona, he made his presence felt in 
home affairs ; and was presently thrown into active opposition 
to the British, who challenged against him the cause of Rugh- 
nith Rdo. But he triumphed for a time; he repulsed the 
British force, and at Wargdon (Mr. Keene spells Wadgdéon) 
secured a treaty that was preposterously in his favour, He 
knew that he was on critical ground, and he was eager to 
temporise ; but he was so astutely met that he was finally 
defeated at Seronj ; and the treaty of Salbdi left British power 
paramount over the greater part of the peninsula. Thereafter 
he never dared to come into open conflict with British autho- 
rity. James Mill—with that uncommon turn for misrepresen- 
tation which makes his facts a little less acceptable than the 
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Madhoji there was"henceforth some kind of understanding, 
but Mr. Keene conveys the impression that the Mardthd 
employed his ‘good offices in the cause of peace.’ But he 
certainly kept his own aggrandisement ever in view. He 
was now, at any rate, in secret league with Nana Farnavis 
at Poona; he had practically secured sway at Delhi; and at 
his zenith he got his hands on the fortress of Gwalior. He is 
no peace-maker, but an iron arbiter of destinies. His one diffi- 
culty during several years after was to maintain his assumption 
of virtual sovereign at Delhi. Various Mohammedan factions 
vigorously contested his supremacy; but he was equal to 
the occasion. He put a distinguished French officer, De 
Boigne, in command of a well-disciplined body of troops; he 
threw himself with an inspiring zeal into the thick of the strife ; 
and a few months saw him victorious. One step more—the 
overthrow of the Nana—and he would, indeed, be absolute 
native sovereign. But the Ndna, who has been called the 
‘Marath4 Machiavel,’ and who is compared by Mr. Keene to 
Richelieu, was to escape. Mddhojf died at the very threshold 
of a splendid fate: from fever or the NAdna—it is uncertain 
which. 


OLD AND NEW 


It cannot be gainsaid that Zhe Cahinet Minister (London : 
Heinemann) is a farce, and a very clever one too. But this only 
shows that Mr. Pinero’s idea of the function of farce is not 
perfectly accurate. His idea, according to Mr. Salaman, his ac- 
credited exponent, is that ‘farce shoul. treat of probable people 
placed in possible circumstances ’—(a theory which excludes 
much of Moliére and Labiche)—‘ but regarded from a point of 
view which exaggerates their sentiments and magnifies their 
foibles.’ Granting that a statesman (so-called) may sometimes 
have much of the imbecile in his composition, Sir Julian 
Twombly is yet too completely an idiot for his place. Again, 
Macphail of Ballocheevin and his lady mother, though a 
capital ‘ take-off’ of such persons as one reads of in (say). 
Macleod of Dare, are yet as far removed from being ‘ probable’ 
as Sir Julian himself. So, too, with others of the dramatts 
persona, while'some of the circumstances are impossible enough. 
You have, in short, a burlesque of the Cockney view of a certain 
class of people and their surroundings rather than a burlesque 
of the actual surroundings and the veritable people themselves 
But this is the only point on which ad\erse criticism can seize 
—and it has to do rather with Mr. Pinero’s theory than with 
his practice. A successful play of its kind on the stage, Zhe 
Cabinet Minister is also abundantly amusing to read. 

The fourth volume of Bell’s Athletic Sports (London : Bell), 
if less interesting than some of its forerunners, is as thoroughly 
sound and trustworthy as any. It contains admirable treatises 
on the theory and practice of footbal!, both Rugby and Asso- 
ciation, and a wise, though somewhat unchastened, indictment 
of professionalism. Then there is an intelligible account of 
baseball, whose fascination so few Britons may understand ; 
together with brief chapters concerning skittles, bowls, curling, 
and the rest. The inost elaborate games commonly proceed 
from the simplest origins ; and it is wonderful indeed that in 
less than half-a-century so difficult and subtle a sport as base- 
ball should have been evolved out of common rounders. But 
that appears to be the truth of the matier ; and America may 
be congratulated on her ingenuity. The rule: are not difficult 
to understand ; but the /vesse of the batsman, the skill of the 
pitcher, who can make a ball ‘break’ in the air, and the 
courage of the catcher (arrayed in the fashion of Tweedle-dee) 
are nothing less than remarkable. Also, it is noteworthy that 
the players who take part in the great matches are one and all 
professionals : so that the endless disputes and dishonesties 
which threaten to wreck English football are of no effect. 

Herr Helbig’s Fithrer durch die Offertlichen Sammiungen 
Klassischer Alterthiimer in Rom (Leipzig: Baedeker) is a 
rare combination of scholarship and utility. Even the casual 
tripper, who follows his Baedeker like the thread of destiny, 
cannot gape through the galleries of Rome unrewarded if he 
carry this guide in his hand. Herr Helbig, after the manner 
of his race, wastes little time in ornamental criticism. He is 
chiefly concerned with facts, and sets forth briefly and lucidly 
the origin, history, discovery, and restoration of every relic of 
ancient art in Rome. More: forthe convenience of the scholar 
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he adds full references to archzological literature ; and his 
work might well serve as a model to the authorities of the 
British Museum, whose handbooks for the most part are neither 
scholarly nor practical. The few illustrations are simple and to 
the purpose : indeed, the work is a triumph of Teutonic accu- 
racy and research, and it may be as cordially commended to the 
intelligent globe-trotter as to the serious student. 

In An Introduction to Chemical Theory (London: Black), 
Alexander Scott, M.A., D.Sc., has endeavoured very success- 
fully to explain in a clear and simple manner the fundamental 
laws of chemistry, and to show, by well-selected illustrations, 
the development of chemical theory in recent times. The chief 
difficulty in writing a short treatise on this subject is that of 
selecting from the vast store of materials provided by modern 
research only such work as is trustworthy and of classical im- 
portance in building up the fabric of chemical theory. Mr. 
Scott accomplishes this in a very satisfactory way, approving 
himself a skilful demonstrator, with a thorough grasp of his 
subject. The treatises of Lothar Meyer and Ostwald, to which 
he acknowledges his indebtedness, are so large and comprehen- 
sive as to be beyond the reach of the majority of students of 
chemistry ; and just such a short and simple text-book as this 
was really needed to satisfy the requirements of students who 
wished to know more of the theoretical aspect of chemistry 
than is to be found in the class-books in common use. To these 
it may be confidently recommended. 

The manufacture of books on Palestine is rapidly attaining 
the dimensions of a nuisance. Now the authors have been 
rushed through the Holy Land by Mr. Cook, now they have 
wandered along in more leisurely fashion with a dragoman of 
their own. But they have seen nothing new, and have naught 
to tell that has not been told twenty times before. Clergymen 
are perhaps the greatest sinners in this respect. It is right 
that they should visit Bible lands, and right, too, that they 
should draw upon their experiences for the amusement or in- 
struction of their flocks. But it is by no means necessary that 
every pilgrim should perpetuate his commonplace wanderings 
and still more commonplace observations in a book. Hence a 
clergyman’s name on the title-page of a book on the Holy Land 
is almost enough to warrant its condemnation. Mr. Neil and 
his Pictured Palestine (London : Nisbet), however, belong to 
quite another order of authors and books. His long residence 
in Palestine gave him exceptional opportunities of observing 
the customs of the people, and he was endowed, moreover, with 
the seeing eye. His intimate acquaintance with scripture has 
also enabled him to detect the force of many allusions (which 
escape the notice of more casual readers) to ancient manners 
and customs still surviving in the changeless East. And the 
result is a volume which is full to overflowing of rare and 
interesting information. The illustrations are sketchy and 
rough, but forcible withal. 

In The Elementary Education Acts, 1870-1891 (London : 
Shaw), Mr. William Mackenzie, barrister-at-law, gives a very 
complete account of recent legislation on the subject. The 
chief things to be noted in the volume are : (1) the chapters on 
compulsory attendance ; (2) the remarkably lucid exposition of 
the fee grant system ; (3) the summary of points in which the 
Acts seem to require revision ; (4) the account of the Educa- 
tion Department ; (5) explanation of the respective parts played 
by the board school, the voluntary school, and the industrial 
school in the educational machinery of to-day. An historical 
introduction describes the methods in use before the 1870 Act, 
and briefly explains how these were gradually superseded. The 
work is correct, well informed, clearly written, and justly pro- 
portioned. It is certainly the best manual in existence on this 
very intricate subject. 

The best of Mr. M‘Lennan’s racy stories of north-country 
peasant life have been republished in one volume under the 
title of Muckle Jock (London: Macmillan). Those who do 
not already know these excellent stories cannot read them too 
soon. Such persons as are versed in the mysteries of English 
law may possibly find entertainment in the perusal of Mr. 
M‘Lean’s Diversions of an Articled Clerk (London: Law 
Notes Publishing Co.). But the ordinary layman had better 
leave it alone. 

We regret that in ‘ Old and New’ last week the publication of 
The Talking Horse, by Mr. Anstey, was attributed to Messrs. 
Longmans, Green and Co., instead of to Messrs. Smith, Elder 
and Co. 7 
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Mr. Spurgeon. By the Bishop of Ripon. 

The Defence of the Union. By Professor Dicey. 

The London County Council and its Assailants. By Lord Hobhouse 

The Convent National Schools of Ireland. By Archbishop Walsh. 

Greek Mythology and the Bible. By Julia Wedgwood. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Pension Scheme. By Canon Blackley. 

Village Life in France and England. II. England. By the Rev. W. 
‘Tuckwell. 

The Electrical Cure of Cancer. By Mrs. Faithfull. 

Social Problems at the Antipodes. By General Booth. 

Conversations and Correspondence with Thomas Carlyle. III. By 
Sir C. Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. 


ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 15 & 16 Tavistock St., Covent Garden. 





FRENCH AND CERMAN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


Other Foreign Works on the Lowest ‘Terms. 
The following Catalogues to be had on application :-— 

I. CLASSICAL. Il. THEOLOGICAL. III. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 
VI. ORIENTAL. VII. MEDICAL. VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLICATIONS. 

WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS, 


Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


No. 389, MARCH 1892, Price Is. 
ConTaINs— 
1. FINLAND, By E. A. FREEMAN. 
. DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawrorv. Chaps. VII., VIII. 
3 PATRICK HENRY. By A. G. BRabLey. 
4. HAMLET AND THE MODERN STAGE. By Mowsrav Morris. 
s UP THE GERSCHNI ALP. 
6. HOURS OF LABOUR. By the Rev. Harry Jongs. 
7. THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. By C. R. HAINEs. 
3 THE SCARLET HUNTER. By GILBert Parker. 
9. LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 
10. THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For MARCH 1892, Price 6d., contains— 

1. H.R.H. THE LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE AND AVONDALE, 
K.G.K.P. Engraved by W. BiscompE GARDNER from a Photograph by 
Chancellor & Son, Dublin. Frontispiece. 

» THE QUEEN'S RIVIERA RESIDENCE. Illustrated by Major BENGouGH 
RICKETTS. 

ATHLETIC SPORTS AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVER- 
SITIES. 1. OXFORD. MontaGuk SHEARMAN. Illustrated. 2. CAM- 
BRIDGE. R. W. Turner. Illustrated. 

4. ‘LOST’: A Story of the Australian Bush. Mary Gaunt. Illustrated by 
E. F. BREWTNALL, R.W.S. 

. AMONG THE WESTERN SONG-MEN. S. Barinc-Goucp. Illustrated 
by Louis Davis. 

6. THE ROYAL MEWS. James Forrest. Illustrated by THomas RILRY. 

7. MIDNIGHT IN WINTER. Otive MoLeswortu. 

8. THE SPEAKER'S MACE. H. M. Cunpatt, F.S.A. 
THOMAS RILEy. 

9 NONA VINCENT. II. (Concluded). Henry James. Illustrated by W. J 
HENNESSY. 

o. THE LATE MR. SPURGEON. Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A, With Portrait. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Illustrated by 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN FICTION. 


Published Quarterly, in long demy, price 2s. 6d. 


THE LONG QUARTERLY. 


NUMBER ONE NOW READY. 


~CIENCE has its Quarterlies—redolent of research, and dissemi- 
nating discussion. Politics of all shades has its own favourite 
tri-monthly organ. The Church; the Army and Navy; the Law; 
Music and Art; Sport; Medicine; and the Antiquaries—all possess 
their Quarterlies ; the only branch unrepresented is Fiction. _ It is pro- 
posed to fill up this gap by establishing an entirely new publication 
upon new lines, and to issue it quarterly. 

An original romance, writteA specially for this publication, and 
always from the pen of an author of eminence, will be published in 
each number of THE LONG QUARTERLY. Each story appearing 
in the publication will occupy one number, and though identity may 
sometimes be veiled under a om de plume, every one will be by a writer 
of talent. 

It is easy to say that such a publication is not wanted—that there is 
no room for it. There is room for everything that amuses in these 
grave times, and it remains to be seen how far this new form of fiction 
will coincide with popular taste. 


No. 1, Now Ready, contains a Complete Novel, 
ENTITLED 


UNTIL MY LORD’S RETURN: 


A Romance of a River Town. 
By ADMIRAL HINTON. 


THE LONG QUARTERLY is tastefully printed on tinted paper in 
an entirely new shape, which lends itself to easy handling 
and comfortable reading while travelling. 


THE LONG QUARTERLY can be had at any bookseller’s or 
bookstall in town or country, price Half-a-Crown. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


re ye 
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CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK'S ISSUE— 

Notes. Love's Révetliée. By Kenneth Grahame. 
Irish Local Government. Skeely Kirsty. By Charles Murray. 
Cant and Cannes Correspondence : 

Mr. Chaplin’s Success Vertical Lighting and Flash-Signal- 
Parkinson's Folly. ling. d 

In France. A New Leaf. 

Rossini. The Alien Invasion. 

Political Burglary. Isaac Williams. 

Sir William Sloggins, Kt. New Novels. 

Modern Men: Arthur Roberts. The Treatment of the Insane. 
A Happy Traveller 





A True Story. 
Use and Misuse. Astronomy. 
Scotland under Home Rule. By Sir | Out of the South. 
Herbert Maxwell. Old and New. 
Books of the Week.! 


Judgment. By H. D. Lowry. 





SECOND SERIES. 
Now Ready. Price One Shilling. 


TWENTY 
MODERN MEN 


FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


The LIVERPOOL DAILY POST says :— 
* The sketches are immensely clever in their way.’ 
The GLASGOW HERALD says :— 

‘ The second series is as good as the first. . . . Every sentence that is not a 
brilliant paradox sparkles with an epigram, and the analysis of character is 
generally clever.’ 

The YORKSHIRE POST says :— 

‘The second series were certainly worth reproducing. The charm of these 

sketches lies in their entire independence.’ 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, 


Has Removed to Larger Premises 
g ’ 


11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 








ii SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 


hotel and Mydropathic 


Hnnouncements. 








TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 


Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 


tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily; laundry. 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pvaceg, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 








~T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 








[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim1p.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION, 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 


MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 


TOWNSVILLE, 
MARYBOROUGH. 


BOMBAY. 
KURRACHEE. 
BAGHDAD. 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ar PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMB( )§ STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
+ pela seme nr eas Head Offices— 
(F. GREEN & CO., and . sbiestaicd. ate 
Managers—\ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 7 FeNcHuRCH AveNus, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





R. SMITH’S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 


For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 








MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 






//lustrated 
Descriptive 
Pamphlet 
containing 
Selection of 
Testimonials, 
Price List, etc., 
Gratis and 
Post Free. 


Thousands of 


Testimonials A \ 
\\\ I 


from ail Ranks 2 
yj 


and Classes & Uf 


/! 


Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 


name as a reference.’ 


of Society. 


The Rev. G. W. Gugst, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatisin in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 


comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 

RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Divect § Major-General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
trector$ 4 Ronert HuNTER, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GEoRGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 


CapPiTAL SUBSCRIBED, ‘ : ; . $2,000,000 0 0 
Paip Up, . , , ; ; , j ‘ ; . 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE FuNpD, ‘ : P : i ; 2 223,000 0 Oo 
UNCALLED CapPiTAL, 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoow (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofiice—31 LomBarD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 - for Three and Four Years. 
5 ie for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SOUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, , « << « “3 seeeeee 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . F ; : : = : 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . ; : ; , ; . 16,848 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duks STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ; ‘ , ‘ £505,000. 
Directors. 

GeorGe AuLpjo JamiEsON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

GerorGgE Topp Cuieng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

Joun M. Crasaik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawrirg, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. Moncrerrr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

JoHN Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Munager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wn. B. DuNLop. 

Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The a oy is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 


Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 











COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


THis is quite a different article from the so-called French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 
description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delightful aroma. 


SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, rs. 6d., 1s. 8d., and 1s. 10d. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
Tea and Coffee Merchants, 
9 and 11 FREDERIOK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 


R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Ciocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 











NDIGENT GENTLEWOMEN’S FUND. 


(SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. ) 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the COMMITTEE of MANAGE- 
MENT, held here TO-DAY—the Rev. ANDREW THOMSON, D.D., in the 
Chair—the Names of S1x‘ry-rivE Applicants were placed on the Roll of Annuitants. 
The Committee believe they have rejected none who are entitled to receive aid from 
the Fund. 

On and after TUESDAY, 15th Marcu, Annuitants residing in or near Edinburgh 
may obtain payment on application to the SECRETARY, at this Office, between the 
hours of 11 and The other Annuities will be paid, as usual, through local 
Directors. 

The Rev. Dr. ANDREW THOMSON, the Rev. Dr. Joun M‘Murtrik, and WILLIAM 
Rogson, Esq.. S.S.C., who retire by rotation, were re-elected Members of the 
Committee of Management. ‘The Committee stands as follows: 


The Rev. ANDRew THomson, D.D. (Broughton Place Church), 63 Northumberland 
Street, Edinburgh 

The Rev. Geoxce Puitip, M.A. (St. John’s Free Church), 52 Blacket Place, 
Edinburgh. 

The Rev. ALEx. Wuyre, D.D. (St. George’s Free Church), 7 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh. 

The Rev. Jounn M‘Murtrig, D.D., 14 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh. 

The Rev. E. C. Dawson (St. Peter’s Episcopal Church), 3 Ramsay Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 

The Rev. ArtHUR Gorvon, M.A. (St. Andrew's Church), 2 Lennox Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Joun Kennepy, Esq. of Underwood, W.S., 71 Great King Street, Edinburgt 

Wituiam Rouson, Esq., S.S.C., 8 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Henry Cook, Esq., W.S., 61 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

The Rev. James Brack, D.D. (Wellington Church), 13 South Park Terrace 
Hillhead, Glasgow. 

The Rev. J. MarsHALt Lanc, D.D. (Barony Church), 5 Woodlands Terrace, 
Glasgow. 

The Very Rev. Dean REID (Christ Church), 2 Seton Terrace, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

The Rev. JAMES STALKER, D.D. (St. Matthew's Free Church), 6 Claremont 
Gardens, Glasgow. 

James CAMP+ELL, Esq. of Tullichewan, Dumbartonshire 

Sir ARCHIBALD Ork-EwinoG, Bart., M.P., of Ballikinrain, Killearn. 

WALTER GRAHAM Biackir, Esa., Ph.D., LL.D., 1 Belhaven Terrace, Glasgow. 

GEorGE Smitn, Esq., 45 West Nile Street, Glasgow. 


The Committee gratefully acknowledge receipt of the following LEGACIES 
during the past year: 


John Livingstone, Esq., 7 Strathearn Road, Edinburgh, to account of share of 


residue, per Messrs. Curror, Cowper & Curror, W.S., Edinburgh, £6350 ° 
Mrs. Jessie Fleming Lothian or Hope Stewart, Inverhill, Inveresk, 

per Messrs. Davidson & Syme, W.S., Edinburgh, 7 F ‘ 2000 O 
John Gray Chalmers, Esq. of Balnacraig, Banchory, per Messrs. 


Milne & Walker, Advocates, Aberdeen, : ‘ . R } 1000 o 
Miss Anne Chalmers, 4 Taymouth Terrace, Broughty Ferry, per D. 


Gordon Stewart, Esq., Solicitor, Dundee, i A : A sco © 
Mrs. Eliza Beatson, widow of Alex. C. Beatson, Esq. of Rossend, 

H.E.1 C.S., to account of Legacyof £1000, per George Bruce, 

Esq., W.S., Edinburgh, ; J ; ‘ ‘ ; 500 c 
Miss Mary Baird, of Camelon, to account of Legacy of £1000, per 

George Bruce, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh, , . b cia S00 oO ¢ 
Miss Margaret Jane Falconar and Mrs. Jessy P. Falconar or Craigie, 

being about 16s. od. per £1 on Legacy of £500, per Messrs. Mac- 

kenzie & Kermack, W.S., Edinburgh, . 417 1 


George Langland, Esa., 41 Lans’owne Crescent, Glasgow, per 
Messrs. M‘Clure, Naismith, Brodie & Co., Writers, Glasgow, . 250 « 
Miss Margaret Chalmers. 4 Taymouth Terrace, Broughty Ferry, per 


D. Gordon Stewart, Esq., Solicitor, Dundee, ; ; 2 : 100 
Mrs. Catherine Knox or Macnab, 9 Elmgrove Place, Glasgow, per 
Messrs. Thomas & MacLeish, Solicitors, Perth, . i ” : 1 0 
David Nisbet, Esq., Architect, Edinburgh, further interim division of 
residue, per Messrs. Mitchell & Baxter, W.S., Edinburgh, . i 
James Nicolson, Esq., S.S.C., Edinburgh, per Messrs. J. & D. 
Chrystal, Solicitors, Stirling, . : ‘ . : . ; ; so oO 
Miss Isabella Baird M‘Ritchie, 4 Gayfield Square, Edinburgh, per 
Messrs. M‘Ritchie, Bayley & Henderson, W.S., Edinburgh, . 50 0 
£12,870 3 1 
——— 


Since the formation of the Society in 1847, it has distributed One Hundred and 
Eighty-One Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty-Four Poundsamong its Annuitants. 
The Minimum rate of Annuity has been raised from £5, at which it was originally 
fixed, to £8, at which it presently stands. Annuities range from that amount to the 
Special Annuities of £20 and £25. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS will be thankfully received and acknow- 
ledged by the SEcrETARY, who will also be glad to receive the names of Ladies 
willing to become Collectors in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and throughout the Country. 


J. T. MACLAGAN, Secretar 
6 Nortu St. Davip STREET, 
EpINBURGH, 29¢h February 1892. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 
ce einai 
CURED BY 
DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS 
(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
HE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


One Bottle sufficient for Two to Three Months’ Treatment. 








FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


DEANERY, CARLISLE, March 14, 1876. 
Str,—I have so many inquiries on the subject of this letter, that it will greatly 
convenience me, and perhaps benefit many sufferers, if you permit me to say in few 
words that I was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout for twenty-five years! 
That when in my seventieth year some one sent me Laville's little translated treatise 
on the subject, I instantly perceived that he understood the subject. I took his 
medicines, which are simple and easy of application. 1 was cured completely, and 
after nine years’ trial I can affirm that they area perfect specific and an innocent and 
beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in like circumstances, and they 

never fail.—I remain, yours truly, FRANCIS CLOSE. 


rice—Liquor or Pits 9s, per Bottle of all Chemists, or sent Post Free (with 
- Deasietive Pamphlet) by the Proprietors, F. COMAR & SON, 64 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 










— 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Cee 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester ; 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 


generally. Retail everywhere. 
















eaccur 


Sold only in 1 oz. Packets and 2, 4,8 02%., and 3 1b. Tims, which 
keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTH 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 
The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Cast/e ‘on every Huchket and Tin. 


PLAYER’S Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


8 ¢e following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture conan Sy ane Se x oft he poor 
: old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
Ou CONTEEDO yndents. One who dates from the High Al; and signs hi mself ‘Old Screw,’ 
says :—‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Revier { 
Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid 
judged by the ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of | mortals, as I never give acent 
away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appea ls at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were] in London, 1 would at once 


start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 

‘PLAYER'S NAVY cut” (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore, a 
cheque for the amount.’ 








TO PREVENT DISAPPOINTMENT SOW 
SUTTON’S SEEDS 


AND HAVE 


THE FINEST VEGETABLES ForTHE TABLE 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


SUTTON’S COLLECTIONS 


prepared at the following prices, contain not only a most 

liberal supply, but all the varieties are of the very best, of 

excellent quality when cooked, and abundant croppers. 
10/6, 2ll-, Sll6-, £2, 9s8., £3, 3s. 


Sent Carriage Free on Receipt of Remittance. 


SUTTON & SONS, "Scccswex, READING. 











THE COTTAGER’S PACKET (REGD.) 


Containing 


wae CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


TWELVE BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES of easy culture, specially selected for 
the open garden, and including the following splendid assortment, with full cultural 
| directions. 


Aster, finest double Nasturtium, Tom Thumb 
Candytuft, choice mixed Stock, 10-week, finest double 
Godetia, new, large-flowered Convolvulus Major 
Mig nonette, sweet-scented Pansy, choice mixed 

Scarlet Linum Clarkia integripetala, etc. 


| Post free 1s. 2d., two packets 2s. 2d., four packets 4s. 2d. Sown now will 
produee a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
2s. 6d., 5s., 7S. 6d., 10s. 6d., 158., and 21s. each. 





Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers. 
])* NIELS’ ROS., THE QUEEN’s SEEDSMEN, 
NORWICH 
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Has 35 YEARS’ 
World-Wide 

Reputation for 
UNVARYING | 

EXCELLENCE 





of QUALITY. | TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. - INVALIDS. 


_ _ 
The FIRST & PO | Delicious for 
Manufactured in the ,OWN Son BLANC-MANCE, 
UNITED KINGDOM. | oR ay ROYAL FO TMENY S CUSTARDS, 





TABLE-JELLIES, 
PIE-CRUSTS, 


FLOUR “*“ 


| A Valuable Food 
AND PURVEYORS for CHILDREN 
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